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VIADUCT ON THE BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON RAILROAD. 


Tue arches of the Viaduct, in the plate which we 
here present to our readers, span the Patuxent, a stream, 
which at some points, is of very considerable depth and 
breadth, but which, in addition to its own loveliness, 
becomes an object of interest for its being the scene of 
actions which transpired during our country’s last war 
with Great Britain. 
faithfulness in every particular ; and, that it may be more 
forcibly impressed upon the memory, we annex some of 
the historical passages which glorify it, drawn from the 
most respected authorities. 

In May, 1814, while the British were attempting to 
blockade the coast, in the command of a flotilla, com- 
prising a cutter, two gun boats, a galley, and nine large 
barges, Commodore Barney sailed from Baltimore for 
the protection of the bay. At the mouth of the Patuxent, 
on the first of June, he discovered and chased two schoo- 
ners, one of which, carried eighteen guns. The schoo- 
ners were soon joined by a seventy-four gun ship, which 
sent a number of barges to their assistance, and the Com- 
modore, to avoid being cut off from the Potomac, sailed 
up the Patuxent. The schooners and barges having 
followed him, he engaged and drove them back, and 
anchored within three miles of the seventy-four. After 
a few days, the British were reinforced by a sloop-of-war 
and a razee, and joining the barges, they moved into St. 
Leonard's Creek, where Commodore Barney had placed 
the flotilla across in line of battle. An engagement was 
the consequence. The enemy retreated, the flotilla fol- 
lowed, and in the afternoon the former made a second 
attack with twenty barges and two schooners. The ac- 
tion was severe, and the eighteen gun schooner was run 
aground and abandoned. A corps of artillery arriving 
from Washington on the twenty-sixth, the Commodore 
attacked the whole squadron, and after an action of two 
hours, drove the enemy’s ships down the river. 

The British Government, hostilities in Europe having 
ceased, sent out reinforcements to their fleet in America. 
Sir Alexander Cochrane arrived with thirty sail, and 
several thousand men, under Major General Ross. This 
power entered the Chesapeake, and a plan of attack was 
formed against Washington, Alexandria and Baltimore, 
the Secretary of State having been honorably informed 
by the Admiral, that his orders were to lay waste all the 
accessible towns on the coast. In twodivisions, the fleet 
approached the capital by the Potomac and Patuxent. 

Commodore Barney, obedient to orders, blew up the 
flotilla in the Patuxent, and, with his men, joined General 
Winder. General Ross landed six thousand men at the 
head of frigate navigation. He was met by General 
Winder, and his force of five thousand men, at Bladens- 
burgh. The action commenced at noon. In the main 
road by which the British advanced, was Commodore 
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The view will be recognized for its 





Barney’s battery. After several vain attempts were made 
to pass him, the main column was thrown into disor 
der. His right was then flanked. In all other points, 
the British gained, and Commodore Barney, with a slight 
force, stood alone. 

The Commodore was wounded in the thigh, and had 
but a single round of cartridge left; General Ross had 
nearly the control of the field. Thus situated, the Com- 
modore reluctantly retreated, and soon fell, exhausted by 
the loss of blood. Taken prisoner, he was borne to the 
enemy’s hospital, kindly treated, and on his recovery, 
released on his patrole. 

General Ross marched to the capital, and burned the 
public buildings, an act which was immediately condemn- 
ed by the British government. 

The division of the enemy’s fleet which went up the 
Potomac, consisted of eight sail, and was commanded by 
Captain Gordon. It was directed to attack Alexandria. 
The town surrendered, and stipulated that the houses 
should neither be entered nor destroyed. 

Captain Gordon, afterwards, with a fleet of prizes 
taken from Alexandria, sailed to join the rest of the 
squadron in the Chesapeake, receiving some damage from 
the batteries near the mouth of the river as he descended, 
and united in the less formidable actions against Balti- 
more. 

The following verses, as an illustration, were written 
ex tempore, on beholding the plate, by the author of 

“ Julietta Gordini.” 

Wuat a change has old Time, in his course here created, 

Patuxent! sweet river, since when a mere boy, 

Far away from my home, with sweet Pleasure co-mated, 

On thy banks we discovered the fountains of Joy. 

I remember the day when the cannon’s loud rattle, 

Shook the bounds of thy bed like the thunder’s dread 

roar, 
And the smoke that arose from the scene of the battle, 

Spread above thee in clouds, and enshrouded thy shore. 
At a distance I stood and beheld with deep wonder, 

Through the far-lengthened line, as each lightning-flash 

broke, 
While the scene was confused by the echoifig thunder, 

The dead and the dying that fell in the smoke. 

Oh, how peaceful and quiet is now all around’ thee, 

Thy banks are disturbed by no din that destroys, 

For twinned Commerce and Wisdom have happily found 
thee, 

And their zeal for mankind now thy service employs. 
Thou art spanned by triumphant and useful high arches, 

Which unite thy rich banks, as a clasp, firm and strong, 
And Enterprise there with a magic o’ermarches, 

While her votaries follow and fear not to throng. 
What a change has old Time, in his course here created, 

Patuxent! sweet river, since when a mere boy, 





Far away from my home, with sweet Pleasure co-mated, 
On thy banks we discovered the fountains of Joy. 
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Original. 
ELISE ARMAND.* 


A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF AN ACTRESS. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


Tue curtain fell amid shouts of applause ; the name 


of the celebrated Armand sounded from all lips. Pre- 


sently she appeared again upon the stage, and with 
grateful smiles thanked the audience for their praises. 

“ She is no woman—but an angel!” cried the Baron 
Herder to his friend William ; and nota little displeased 
was he that the other did not partake his excessive admi- 
ration. The friends were separated by the crowd; 
Herder availed himself of the circumstance to part from 


William without an adieu, and pursued his way alone to | 


his lodgings. Here he gave vent to his enthusiasm in 
writing songs ; copied the most successful in an elegant 
Here he 
gave himself up to dreams of bliss; fancy led him to the 
feet of the lovely actress, and the future promised long 
years of happiness. The next morning he sent the song | 
with a bouquet of rare flowers, and heard with joy that 
the fair Elise herself had taken the gift from the bearer. | 


hand, and sealed it in a rose-colored envelope. 





The next evening she appeared as Beatrice in the 
Bride of Messina, and Herder was first in the theatre. 
With eager impatience he waited for the curtain to rise ; 


to the first scene, in which she did not appear, he paid 
little heed, being absorbed in the conversation of two 
gentlemen who sat next him. 

“1 remember well her first debut,” said one; “ she was 
I then visited 


the theatre daily, till she married a rich nobleman.” 


then only sixteen, a lovely budding rose. 


“If I mistake not,’’ observed the other, “her lord 
was more jealous than Othello; he took his young and 
beautiful wife to his castle on the Rhine, where she 
passed her days watched like any Sultana.” 











“1 know little of her history during that time: nor 


aught except that after a few years she returned to the |; 
' youth—only twenty vears of age. At first he admired 


stage as Elise Armand. Her beauty is now of a statelier 


kind than before; and for me, I look upon her with not 
the less admiration, that I know her to have reached 
her twenty-ninth year.” 


“It may be questioned if the thought occasions as 


litle uneasiness to the fair one herself,’’ observed the 
other; ‘women are foolish enough to vex themselves 
about an added year or two, as much as if it was sure to 
bring an added wrinkle to their brows.” 

Herder was deeply interested in the discourse; “ Is 
she then a widow?” he mentally asked. But at the 
moment she appeared on the stage, and he saw and 
thought of nothing but her. 





After long deliberation, the enamored youth resolved 
to write and ask of the object of his aflections permission | 
to visit her. Permission was granted. With a beating | 
heart he hastened the next morning to her dwelling. On 
entering the hall, he heard the voice of Elise in the next 
apartment, the door leading to which was partly open. 
She spoke in accents of distress. 
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“ Take the jewels, then, and free me at once and for 
ever from your sight !”’ 
“ Elise!” said a low, deep voice, “ Elise ! moderate 


‘your anger. You are wholly in my power; remember 
_ you that?” 


“T cannot—I cannot satisfy your enormous demand,” 
” 
i! 


| 


|| she said, sobbing. “ Leave me if you are a mat 
, “ Farewell!” said the voice, “yet we meet again, 
‘| lady!” and he laughed fiercely. The door was thrown 
}open, and a tall, elderly man strode through the hall 
| without noticing Herder and went down the steps. 
‘| Herder knew not whether to follow him, or announce 
| himself to the lady; but in the midst of his hesitation 
' the door opened again softly, Elise looked in, and said 


in a faint voice, “ You here, sir ?”’ 


“T have this instant come,” replied Herder; and 


followed her into the parlor. She soon became more 
cheerful ; the cloud vanished from her lovely face, and 
she entered into conversation with her usual vivacity. 
There was nothing declamatory in her gestures or her 
discourse; yet her earnestness, and the singular propriety 
of her accent, gave something dramatic to her manner, 
and every movement, quite natural in her, reminded one 





| of the antique. She wore a robe of white muslin; a gold 
| comb confined the silken profusion of her hair, and the 
_languor occasioned by recent tears, softened the piercing 
brightness of her dark eyes. An hour passed swiftly 
in her society; the young Baron saw it was time to 
take leave, and faltered an entreaty to be permitted to 
call again, which she granted with an unembarrassed 
smile. 

Herder was the only son of a wealthy nobleman, high 
in public office; at the desire of his father, as he had 
elder brothers, he had devoted himself to the army; and 
though his fiery temperament scorned all subordination, 
his fancy painted the “ pomp and circumstance of war” 
in the most fascinating colors. It was not to be won- 
dered at, that a being so richly gifted as Elise, should 
produce a powerful impression on the heart of such a 


the artiste; but every day her voice sounded sweeter, 
her face seemed fairer, and his admiration grew to a 
passion. The brilliant actress received his homage as a 
matter of course. She was accustomed to attention and 
flattery; his song, half read, was thrown into a casket 
full of similar tributes, and his visits taken as celebrated 
people take the visits of their admirers. The youth was 
gifted, accomplished; why should she not solace herself 
in his society? Elise was not wanting in vanity; she 
loved the deference and admiration of those who were 
distinguished ; and Herder’s enthusiasm in conversation 
served to divert her mind from painful thoughts. 


From the time of his first meeting with Elise, Herder 
avoided his former companions. Every evening, how- 
ever, found him at the theatre; wher she did not play he 
was sure to see her in the boxes, and he accounted him- 
self happy when he could obtain a glance of recognition 
from her, for she never spoke with him on such occa- 
Sometimes, indeed, he thought of the strange 


man and his threats, but he was too much dazzled by the 


sions. 








* From the German of Caroline L. Lyser. 





charms of his fair one, to think ill of her, and he cared 
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not, so long as he feared not a rival. 
rum permitted, he visited her again; his compliments, 
which had a deeper and more passionate meaning than 


So soon as deco- | 


the simple words expressed, she listened to with her usual 
composure, and the enamored youth was fain to give her 
silence the most favorable interpretation. At length she 
begged to excuse herself, having to study a part, and he 
took his leave full of hope, but could not prevail on him- 
self to quit the neighborhood of her dwelling. What | 
were his emotions ere long, when he saw a young man 
of a tall and distinguished person, enter the house, and 
soon after saw his shadow at the parlor window? It 
did not occur to him that he had no right over Elise; in 
the violence of his passion he called her faithless—a | 
satisfy himself by actual observation of her perfidy. As | 
he was about to ring at the door, his friend William | 
came up; and in the excitement of his feelings he told | 
him all. | 

William langhed and said, ‘ Do you forget that Elise | 
Armand is an actress? I wish not to depreciate their 
worth, but I never knew one who declined homage. An 
actress loves no one but herself; for popular applause | 
she will immolate the truest heart. Your devotion can | 
never satisfy so vain and ambitious a creature !”’ 





There was little consolation in this speech to poor 
Herder; he turned away from his friend, who went on, 
humming a tune; and he vowed to forget the faithless | 
girl, no longer worthy of his thoughts. For several | 
nights he staid away from the theatre, and even joined 
some of the clubs. Some days passed, and he conceived 


| 


a burning desire to see Elise once more; this wish van- 
quished, at length, the remains of his pride and indigna- | 
tion. It wason a rainy evening in autumn that he visited | 
the theatre, unable longer to live out of the sight of his | 
beloved. He knew she only played in the first piece, | 
and would then return home. He determined to meet | 
and salute her, and hoped from her manner, to gather | 
some intimation of her feelings. When she appeared, | 
tender and lovely as ever, his heart leaped with new | 
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| upon the character of Mortimer, which he was to under- 
take. 


| Elise did not immediately reply; but after a pause 


said, “ 1 shall be much occupied for the next two weeks ; 
| after that, you are welcome. Learn your part well, su 
| that you can do without the book; I will personate the 
Queen, and if necessary, the others also, that you may 
| understand the spirit of the play. So come again the 
third of December.” 

Herder departed, more her slave than ever. He was 


again denied to his friends, and passed the whole time in 


| studying his part—scarce bestowing a thought on the 


| circumstance that in a few weeks his furlough would 


| expire. 
coquette, etc, and was fain to rush into the house and | 


It was the last day of November; the wind blew 


| fiercely, and the rain pattered gloomily against the win- 
; 


dows of the actress’ dwelling. She sat on a taburet, 





close to the fire, mechanically twisting her fingers in her 
| long, beautiful hair. The candles burnt down, but she 
did not notice it; she was absorbed in thought, and 
tears stole one after another down her cheek. After a 
| while she rose, went to the window, threw it open, and 
| looked long into the darkness. Suddenly two lights were 
| visible in the distance ; she heard the roll of a carriage. 
|“?Tis he!” she cried, joyfully, and closed the window. 
The attitude in which she continued to listen, both hands 
| pressed against her throbbing heart, might have served 
as a study for a painter. At length the door flew open, 
and the young man, the same figure Herder had seen at 
the window, entered. 

4 He 
came up, embraced her, and seated himself on the tabu- 
She laid 


The young 


“Edmund, my Edmund whispered Elise. 


ret at her feet, looking tenderly in her face. 
her head on his shoulder and wept bitterly. 
man soothed her; at length, more composed, and wiping 
her eyes, she said, ‘“ Let us speak now of the future ; 
when will you return ?”’ 

“ That I will come as soon as it is in my power, my 
Elise, I need not tell you. Yet, you must not be angry 
if I stay two months in London. My father will not 





hope. Her acting was so natural, so child-like—sure | consent to my leaving him sooner; and if he fulfils my 


nothing false could dwell in such a temple! The man | wishes, I must sacrifice to his the pleasure of our earlier 


whom he had seen at her window, might be a relation! || 


The piece was at an end; he hastened from the box, 
and along the passage leading from the theatre to the | 
open street. She came, accompanied by her maid; || 
pale, and with downcast eyes, she did not observe him. | 
She dropped her glove by accident; Herder picked it | 
up, pressed it twice to his lips, and handed it to her. | 
She took it with a smile, said a few words of thanks, and | 
with a glance that seemed to speak of sorrow, proceeded | 
to her carriage. 

“Why have you deserted me?”’ was Herder’s inter- 
pretation of this glance; and his heart swelled again 
with joy. The next morning he hastened to her dwel- 
ling, and to have a pretence for his visit, took along with 
him Schiller’s Mary Stuart. He was received cordially ; 
she talked much and pleasantly. He told her that an 
amateur theatre had been established by his fellow offi- 
cers, and that as soon as he returned, “ Mary Stuart ” was 
to be performed; and begged her to give him a few hints 











| his consent. 


meeting. But fear nothing; I love my father, and am 

beloved of him; he will welcome you to his arms as his 
” 

daughter. 


“Ah! I feared he would never consent,” 


said Elise; 
“ and even yet, he may entreat you to renounce me; he 
may bid you stay with him, and I shall never see you 
again!’’ She spoke in a tone of passionate grief—covered 
her face with her hands and wept. 

“ Elise! you know well I cannot live without you!” 
cried Edmund; “and it is not only my best happiness, 
but my most sacred duty, to spare your heart every pang. 
Be composed ; my father never can, never shall separate 
us; but as I love and honor him, I will sue in person for 
I repeat it, he will be happy to call you his 
daughter.” 

“ But the distance between us-~other impressions— 
will they not weaken your love for me ?”’ sighed Elise. 

Edmund started up, about to reply indignantly; but 
Elise, clasping his hand, said imploringly, “‘ Dear Edmund! 
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forgive me! You are the only happiness of my life; it is | 


therefore I am always in fear of losing you.” 


“ You must not doubt me,” said Edmund, earnestly. | 
“T have gained much: my father has givenup his scheme | 
of uniting me to a highborn heiress; he does not even | 
object to your profession, but he frequently questions me 
upon your past history ; rumor must have prejudiced him | 
against you.” 

‘Elise rose with a look of haughtiness. 
stand a trial?” said she. 


“Must I) 
“ Do you distrust me?” 


“ Nay, beloved,” interrupted the young man; “ I know, | 
and the world knows, that you were devoted to your pro- 


fession from earliest youth, and that after your husband’s | 
death you returned to the stage, assuming your maiden |) 
name; and all know your exemplary life; but why did | 


you renounce the name of your husband? There is a | 
mystery about you; and the vulgar ever build reports 
upon mystery.” 

Elise turned pale, but collecting herself by an effort, || 
replied, “‘ My whole life lies open before you; I have I 
nothing to hide. I renounced my husband’s name, be- | 
cause I was better known to the theatre-going public as 
Elise Armand.” 

Edmund kissed her hand. ‘“ What need was there of | 
questioning ’"’ cried he; “ you are ingenious as an angel ; 
I will show my father your letters and your picture, and 


they will put all meddlers to shame.” 


In parting, he urged her to live secluded during his | 
absence ; and, if possible, to withdraw immediately from 
the stage. They talked for an hour together; at last | 
Edmund tore himself from the arms of his betrothed, 
quitted the house, and soon disappeared in the darkness. | 

With unrepressed impatience Herder awaited the ap- | 
pointed third of December, and went every night to the } 
theatre, in the vain expectation of seeing Elise. Two | 
days before the time so much longed for, he received a! 
note from the actress, requesting him to defer his visit, as | 
she was ill; and hinted at the same time, that she wished 
This news but increased the | 
poor youth's anxiety, and his passion; night after night, 
wrapped in his mantle, he walked to and fro beneath her | 
windows, striving to discover through the closed curtains 
the shadow of that beloved form. 

Elise was really ill. Her parting with Edmund, whom 
she loved for himself, and not for his rank and fortune, | 
had deeply affected her. In obedience to his wish, she | 
gradually withdrew herself from her acquaintances, and | 
by negotiations and sacrifices, dissolved her connection || 
with the stage. She did not regret society, but she felt | 
the want of the excitement acting had afforded her, more 
deeply than she could have believed possible. She 
missed the heartfelt cheering of the people; she could | 
not help longing to mingle once more in the alluring 
scene—to walk a visionary earth, and yield herself to the || 
magic of the poet’s art. From that fair fantastic world 
she felt as if for ever divided; she had entered the king- | 
dom of prose; and in the absence of her betrothed, it nahi 
difficult te fill the void. ) 

She thought upon Herder and her promise to him ; | 
and thought it no harm to permit him to visit her ; he | 
being inspired, as she fondly deemed herself—only by || 


no inquiries made after her. 





other, not even the poet, has a conception! 
_ day declines, and stars appear in heaven, then rises and 


drama in the world—Romeo and Juliet! 
}stand in her presence ; to hear her sweet voice, and as 
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the love of art. With joy like that of a child who 
receives permission to have a party of its playmates, she 
wrote an invitation to the youth. In a large room adja- 
cent to her lodgings, a theatre was arranged, in which 


she had often played with a few amateurs. This was 


opened for the occasion ; she dressed herself in the robes 


she used to wear as Mary Stuart, and welcomed Herder 
| with undisguised pleasure. 


She was all the queen this 
evening; and as the youth, with true impassioned feel- 
ing uttered the glowing words of the poet, she forgot 
every thing but his genius, as displayed in the part she 
was personating. With proud delight, as in former 
years, when she first listened to the burst of popular 
applause, she heard the rapturous exclamations of her 
youthful protegé. “Oh!” cried she, “the actor alone 
enjoys the beauty of life; for his being is one of which no 


When the 


shines his star! The clamor of every-day life ceases 
around him; distant times speak in glorious voices to 
When he puts on the robe, he becomes, indeed, 
the individual he represents; while others only contem- 
plate a fine piece of acting—he rejoices and mourns, 
loves and hates, subject to the magic sceptre swayed by 
the genius of the poet !” 


his ear. 


The enchantress had opened a new world to the eyes 
of Herder; and all without her, seemed only a dream. 
In vain his father wrote to him; he had selected a young 
and wealthy maiden to be his bride. The young man’s 
neglect of repeated letters at length led to an open breach 
between them. He demanded and obtained a dismissal 
from the army; thus he was at liberty to devote himself 
exclusively to Elise. He saw her daily from this time, 
and communicated to her his resolution, which she 
encouraged, of embracing the artor’s profession. The 
fortune he inherited from his mother secured him from 
want, and, instructed by Elise, he determined in a few 
months to appear before the public. 

The relation of his innamorata to Edmund, and her 
reasons for leaving the stage, were unknown to him, for, 
with the bashfulness of first love, he ventured no confes- 
sion, dreaming that he had read her heart. 


At Herder’s solicitation, and for her own pleasure, 
Elise again summoned around her the select circle who 
had often before played in her private theatre. Short 
pieces, and scenes from tragedies were studied and 
represented before a small and chosen audience. 

How happy was Herder when the evening came ap- 
pointed for the presentation of scenes from the loveliest 
He was to 


Romeo, utter what his heart felt. He longed to speak 
with her alone; but this evening-it was impossible, for a 
crowd continually surrounded her. 

The next evening, just at dusk, he went to her house. 
The windows were dark ; the house was still. He rung 
the bell repeatedly; at length an old female servant 
appeared, and answered briefly to his questions that 
Madame Armand had left the city many hours before, 
without leaving word whither she was gone. 

Much disturbed, Herder returned to his own lodg- 
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ings. In vain he inquired the next day, and the next, 
whither Elise had gone; he could obtain no information 
from any source. He recollected having once heard her 
speak of a journey to Vienna ; and restless, unable to live 
out of her presence, he set off for the imperial city, in 
hopes of meeting with her. Before he had journeyed 
many miles, however, he was overtaken by a storm; and 


the coachman insisted on putting up for the night at the |) 


first village they reached. Their hostess, a garrulous 
old woman, by way of apology for indifferent fare and 
attendance, told shocking stories of the fevers prevalent 
in the neighborhood. Herder paid little heed to her 
discourse, only urging the coachman to get him off as 
early as possible on the morrow. But on the morrow 
Herder did not make his appearance from his chamber ; 
and when the hostess went to wake him, she found him 
in a raging fever, and quite delirious. 

To the sick man, fair forms seemed to flit round his 
couch; but one was more lovely than all. When, many 
days after, he recovered his senses, he found himself in a 
strange, but elegantly-furnished apartment. A young 
man stood at his bed-side, and announced himself as the 
proprietor of the house, and his near kinsman. It was 
Eugene ven Herder, his cousin, who was just married 
and settled there ; his wife’s was the form which Herder 
had fancied an angel’s in his delirium. Eugene had heard 
that a stranger of rank lay ill in a miserable inn; and 
having learned, moreover, his name, had him brought to 
his hospitable castle, where every possible attention was 
paid him. 

Eugene was silent respecting the disagreement between 
Herder and his father; but he sought, by every delicate 
means in his power, to induce the youth to abandon his 
idea of becoming an actor. The delirium of his guest 
had betrayed all his secrets. Herder answered little to 
his cousin's dissuasions, but sank into deep and silent 
melancholy. He was detained long by weakness in the 
house of Eugene, and still remained ignorant of Elise’s 
abode. The only alleviation to his sorrow, was the 
presence of Amelia, the young and lovely wife of his host. 
His eyes followed her involuntarily when she moved 
about, intent on household cares; her cheerfulness, her 
child-like innocence, her grace and dignity of manner, 
and perfect ease, were a perpetual surprise to him. 
She did not resemble the actress, either in person or 
mind; yet she appeared to him beautiful and fascinating. 

At length he recovered strength sufficient to enable 
him to pursue his journey. With expressions of grati- 
tude he parted from his kind relations; and in hopes of 
finding Elise returned, ordered his carriage back to the 
city. Memory pictured fair scenes as he saw the well- 
known towers, and drove through the streets he had so 
often passed on his way to her. 

Taking time only to change his travelling dress, he 
hurried to her dwelling. His heart had not deceived 
him; she was there, for the whole first story was bril- 
liantly illuminated. Herder flew up the steps, and stop- 
ping the first servant he met, sent him to beg a moment’s 
interview with the lady of the house. He remained in 
the hall, for he dared not meet her in the presence of 


Elise appeared, pale, and evidently trembling with 
| apprehension ; but her brow cleared when she saw only 
| Herder. The youth signed imploringly towards a dim- 
| ly-lighted room on the left hand; she followed him won- 
dering. When they entered, and he believed himself 
safe from observation, he sought no longer to control his 
emotion. He threw himself at her feet, pressed her hand 
to his lips, and would have clasped her in his arms, but 
she repelled him, crying, ‘“ Herr von Herder! What 
mean you? What brings you here ?” 
“How!” exclaimed the youth. 
received ? 


“Ts it thus I am 
You leave the city privately, return without 
informing me, and treat me coldly when forgetful of your 
caprice, and devoted only to you, I come to welcome the 
beloved of my heart!”’ 

“Sir!” said Elise, affecting composure, though she 
was far from feeling altogether blameless, “ you forget that 
you have no right over me. If you have deceived your- 
Indeed, I 
hold it very unkind, that you have chosen to disturb my 


self with vain hopes, it is your fault, not mine. 


marriage day with your ill-timed visit.” 

“ Your marriage, Elise? A masterpiece of 2 comedy, 
truly! You saw my love; you permitted it; you gave 
me hope ; for your sake I have quarrelled with my father.” 
He spoke in a voice of bitterness and passion. “ And 
with whom do you now play the lover’s part ?”” 

Edmund, who had noticed Elise’s sudden paleness, and 
her withdrawal from the company, and had followed her 
out of the hall, entered just at this instant. He strode 
across the room, and said sternly— 

“ With what right, sir, do you ask such questions? I 
am the husband of this lady; my name is Harriwell.” 

Herder laughed wildly and bitterly. “ Sir Harriwell ! 
Yes, it was natural for her to choose a man of rank and 
fortune. May you live happy with this—actress!” 

‘* He is a coyish fool, who indulged himself in idle hopes, 
for which I never gave him ground ; I swear I did not!” 
cried Elise; and while Herder, dumb with grief and 
indignation, leaned against the wall, casting fierce looks 
on Harriwell and herself, she briefly related to her hus- 
band all that had passed during their acquaintance. 
Edmund saw that Herder, carried away by enthusiasm 
and vanity, had been most to blame for his disappoint- 
ment. 

“ It is not well, Elise,” said he in English to his bride, 
“ your silence to me of this acquaintance ;’’ and turning 
to Herder, he said in German “ you must see, sir, that you 
can have no right over my wife; that you have deceived 
yourself, and mistaken her friendship and courtesy—yes, 
abused it. You must ask pardon of my wife for your 
arrogance and violence.” 

Herder, who had listened gloomily, now approached 
Elise, and said, “‘ Farewell, gracious lady! You have 
much to forgive yourself, when you think on my crushed 
heart !”’ 

Elise trembled; she strove to command herself, but all 
swam before her sight; she heard nothing more that 
passed between the men, but sunk in a swoon upon the 
divan. 

When recollection returned, she was lying on the bed in 








strangers. 





her own chamber, her maid sitting beside her. To the 
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questions of her mistress the maid answered that her lord | 
This | 


brought to remembrance the scene just past; Elise’s | 


had locked himself up in another apartment. 


head throbbed; she felt herself unable to quit her bed, | 
and lay anxiously awaiting the entrance of her husband. | 


Some tedious hours passed thus; at length she heard | 


under her window the voice of the groom, who had _ 
dled and bridled Edmund's horse. 


Would he go out without seeing her—and whither? | 
. - . . | 
With an effort of despair she rose from the bed, and went | 


towards the door; her husband at that moment came in, | 


and motioned the maid out of the room. Elise, speech- \ 


less with apprehension, clasped her hands and looked 
imploringly at him. 


“ Elise,” said he, gently, “ I am going out on business | 
] 
—but I pray you be composed; I will soon return. | 


Should any thing prevent my return, open this packet. || 


Adieu "” 


left the room; Elise sank on her knees. 


He pressed a kiss upon her lips, and hastily | 
Soon all was 


still as death in the house ; the still kneeling bride could || 


hear the beating of her heart. The warm sunset rays | 
streamed in at her window, and sparkled on the rich 
gems that decked her hair, and on her gold-embroidered | 


robe; her bridal splendor seemed to mock her wo. 


An hour of agony passed; then her ear caught again || 
the tramp of a horse’s feet; the hall door flew open; | 


some one ascended the stairs; her husband entered, his 
arm ina sling—and with a cry of joy she threw herself 
on his breast. 

Herder had been wounded severely, though not dan- | 
His friend and second, William, did all that || 
He was soon sufficiently || 


gerouslt. 
friendship could suggest. 
recovered to go out; but he carried a wound in his W 
heart that blasted his youth. His physician prescribed | 
country air, and sick at heart, as well as in body, he |) 
sought health once more with his kinsman, Eugene. || 
He received a friendly welcome both from Eugene and | 
his wife, whose gentle cares could sometimes beguile his 

grief; nor was it Without an emotion of shame, and even |) 
something like regret, that he learned Amelia’s family i 
name, and that she was the bride once destined for him || 
by his father. He had spurned the alliance of a noble | 
and virtuous woman, to be the dupe of a selfish coquette 
By the interfe- 
rence of Eugene, a reconciliation was effected between 


—for such, Elise now seemed to him. 





; 
| 


him and his father; he returned to him; embraced a 
diplomatic profession in compliance with his wish, and | 


lived apart from gay society. 





Sir Edmund Harriwell and his bride arrived in Eng- | 
land, and Elise breathed more freely. Lord Harriwell | 
received his daughter-in-law with parental affection, and | 
as Elise perceived that he admired only the domestic || 


virtues in women, she studied to endear herself to him by | 
displaying the engaging qualities of a lovely wife and 
daughter. The modest reserve she now cultivated, tem- {| 
pered her natural vivacity most becomingly; and her | 
many accomplishments, now devoted to charm the family i 
circle, rendered her the delight of the worthy old man. || 
Thus loved and cherished in the bosom of a noble family, 
Elise ceased to sigh for the amusements of a city life ; || 
without regret she left London to accompany Lord || 


‘the loss of her husband’s affection. 





\ tage. 


Harriwell and her husband to their country-seat. There 
she took charge of the gardens; occupied herself in 
cultivating flowers during the day, and in the evenings, 
read to her father-in-law from grave books, or played 
and sang to him. 

| Lord Harriwell rarely saw company; but time never 
| passed heavily in his family, such was the variety of 
occupation for its inmates. Edmund’s love for his fair 
and gifted wife daily increased ; and she thought no more 
of the homage of the multitude, or of the brilliant life 
she led as an actress. 

Thus passed three years in uninterrupted peace; at 
the end of which time Lord Harriwell expired in the 
Elise joined in Edmund’s filial grief; 
He was now 


arms of his son. 
and it was in her power to console him. 
the lord of vast estates; and the change in their mode of 
life soon produced a corresponding change in the charac- 


ter of Elise. Their house was soon crowded with guests, 


| for there were times when Edmund felt that he needed 


He still adored his wife; 
Elise 
felt the disappointment far more deeply; her beauty was 
on the decline; her health failed, and she began to dread 
To keep this, she 
tried new modes of pleasing; but alas! her affectation 
of gaiety only tended to bring about what she most 


the diversion of company. 
but his ardent wish for offspring was ungratified. 


feared. 
At this time, a friend of Edmund, who had been long 


in Italy, returned to England, bringing with him his 


young and lovely wife, who was the mother of two lovely 
boys. ' 

Lord C. soon found out his friend Harriwell; their 
estates were contiguous, so that the friends saw each 
other daily, and Elise felt but the more unhappy when 
she saw Lady C. with her children, and witnessed the 
attention they called forth from Edmund. Elise was 
three years her husband's senior; she fancied he already 
regarded her with indifference ; and chagrin and jealousy 
increased her indisposition. The charming roundness 
of her figure disappeared; her masses of dark hair 
showed, heightened by contrast, the paleness of her 
cheeks; even her accomplishments ceased to be of ser- 
vice to her, as she could no longer exhibit them to advan- 


Lord C.’s eldest boy was Edmund's darling, and he 
often solicited permission from his parents to keep his 
young guest for several days together. Lord Harriwell 
could not fail, however, to observe Elise’s dislike to the 
child, though he could not conjecture the cause. The 
self-tormenting woman had conceived the idea that her 
husband's fondness for the boy was an evidence of his 
attachment to the wife of his friend. 

Thus passed some time; at intervals, half maddened 
by jealousy, she would look back mournfully to the time 
when she was alone the cynosure of all eyes. She sat 


one day in her closet, apparently occupied in reading; 


but the angry flush upon her brow showed that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

“No!” she exclaimed at length, starting up, and let- 
ting fall the book ; “I will bear this no longer! I will 


return to my native Germany !” 
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The door was softly opened; she turned round, and | 
saw the stranger, whose hateful presence, since her | 


departure from Germany, she hoped she had escaped for i 


ever. 
Her lips parted with horror, but she suppressed the 
shriek that sprang to them; she became deadly pale, | 
and grasped the arm of the sofa for support. 
“T am welcome as usual, I perceive,” said the man 
with a grim smile. ‘“ But have no fear. I have been 
seen by nobody. And I come for the last time.” 


Elise breathed more freely. The man approached, 
and said in a low tone, ‘“‘I am gone this instant—so soon 
as I receive—ten thousand pounds.” 


“ Ten thousand pounds!” 








“So rich a lady cannot feel the loss of so trifling a 
sum; and you have no children on whom to spend | 
money. Give it me, and to-morrow I sail for “mi 
America.” 

“My whole store amounts only to three thousand | 
pounds,” said Elise, trembling violently. She went to 
the desk, took out a roll of bank notes, and handed them 
with averted face to the intruder. 

“Tis not enough, lady !’’ said the rapacious stranger. 
“Tf, in truth, you have no more money, I am reasona- 
ble, and will content myself with a few valuable jewels.” 


Pale and trembling, Elise offered him a diamond ring. 
“Still, not enough,” said the cold-blooded wretch; 
“bethink you, lady, I am a worker of miracles. I can, 


with a word, raise you from the dead.” 

‘Take this,” said she, faintly, and handed him a neck- 
lace. 

‘The jewels are pretty,’”’ said the man, holding the 
necklace in the sun. “ Do not be affrighted; I tell you 
nobody saw me. I have just arrived in the country, and 
have luckily hit the moment; the servants are all engaged, 
and Lord Harriwell is with Lady C. Why do you turn 
crimson, lady? Men have all their caprices. Fare- 
well.” 

He concealed the necklace and left the apartment. 
Elise sank terrified on her knees, muttering, ‘‘ Let me 


die—let me die, rather than see that wretch again !” 





Voices were now heard below; she distinguished that | 
of her husband, then the stranger's; and both came | 
The door flew open; Edmund entered, drag- | 


nearer. 
ging in the stranger, while the servants crowded the 
ante-room. 

“ Here is a villain,” cried Lord Harriwell, “‘ who has 
robbed you in a most inexplicable manner, and yet insists 
upon it, that you gave him the jewels!” 

Elise moved her blanched lips, but could not speak. 
“Ah, pardon me for having frightened you so!” exclaim- 
ed Edmund. 
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| be satisfied.’””, He then commanded the servants to con- 
duct the culprit to another room, and guard him closely. 


He stood 


with folded arms and clouded brow, evidently waiting 


Elise was now alone with her husband. 


| some explanation from her of the strange scene that had 


| passed. A sudden revulsion had taken place in her 


I feelings; she no longer trembled, but her composure was 


the calm of despair. 

She knew that all must be discovered, and delayed 
not to confess what the stranger, she felt assured, would 
reveal. 

“ You are aware,” she said, after a long and painful 
| pause, in reply to the stern questioning of her husband, 
“that [ lost my father in infancy, and was left in depen- 


dence on my mother, an admired actress. She never 





| designed me for the stage, but allowed me to visit the 
' 
, theatre, which seemed to me a fairy world. My mother 
| 

encouraged my love of the drama, and my dexterous 





_ imitation of clever actresses, but refused to comply with 
my earnest wish, and suffer me to devote myself to that 
profession. Illness at length overtook her; she was 
obliged to leave the stage, and her savings hardly suf- 
ficed for our support. 
ed aid. A rich nobleman, who had studied with my 
uncle, and happened to be then in K 


distress, and in the most generous and delicate manner, 


We received, however, unex pect- 


, heard of our 








| transmitted a considerable sum, as a loan, to my mother’s 
jhands. She recovered; and when after the lapse of two 
| years, being grown to womanhood, I renewed my eager 
| petition. 
youth, beauty, and talent, I went upon the stage, ayd was 
| soon the darling of the court and the public. Under the 
| instruction of my mother, I daily acquired more skill. 

At this period, Herr von Helmhoff, our former benefac- 
| tor, came again to K 
| praised him warmly after his departure, and dwelt upon 

the attention he had shown me. The hopes she built on 
eis attention were not ill-grounded; his visits became 
frequent, and ere long he offered me his hand and for- 
}tune. My heart had. never been touched; I became his 
| wife, and followed him, accompanied by my mother, to 


She could no longer oppose it. _Dowered with 








He visited us; my mother 


his home in a distant land. 
| “* My mother lived but a year with me, and died in the 
| belief that I was happy. I was far from being so. I 
| had never loved Helmhoff; I regretted my former life; 
| his great castle, with its splendid rooms, his stately park 
| and charming meadows, to which I too might lay claim, 
| were worthless in my sight, compared to the brilliant 
world upon the stage; and I would have given all my 
jewels and rich dresses for a garland of flowers and the 
robe I wore upon the mimic scene. Often, in the silence 
of night, | wept over past joys, and present solitude ; for 
| Helmhoff, out of jealousy, excluded all society from his 


‘‘ Speak, my lady, and vindicate me,” said the accused. || house. The only man in the castle besides himself, was 


“What! will you let me be hanged for a thief?” 

“No, no!” gasped the miserable woman. “No! I 
gave him the jewels.” 

“Ha! this necklace, worn by my honored mother, 
which my fether himself clasped round your neck, Elise ?” 
And turning to the stranger, he said, “ Restore the 
Jewels; if my wife is indebted to you, your claims shall 








}an Italian, named Stratti, who had once saved his life in 
Florence, and whom he blindly trusted. From the first 
moment in which I saw this man, I conceived an aver- 
sion for him, and he seemed to return it with secret 
hatred. He nourished the jealous suspicions of Helm- 
hoff, and watched my every action. 

“ About this time I received a visit from my cousin, 
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Elise Armand, a young actress. She was delighted with 
the noble old castle, but after a few day’s stay there, 
wished herself away: and pitied me as a hopeless pri- 
soner !”’ 

Here Elise started up and pressed her hands wildly to 
her forehead. Then collecting herself, she resumed her 
story, shuddering while she spoke. 

“ Oh, it was terrible !—and the gloomy castle—I could 
not bear it! I besought Helmhoff to take me away, or 
to let me go; but he only answered, ‘Ha! would you 
kill me, Elise? I would rather have you in your coffin, 
than out of my sight!” 

“ Stratti saw and knew every thing; and laid a plan 
by which he hoped to possess himself of Helmhoff’s per- 
sonal property. Many months I dragged on a miserable 
life ; at length I fell ill of a slow fever. Stratti offered 
me the means of deliverance. In a moment of despera- 
tion I swallowed the liquid he had prepared for me, and 
soon forgot my woes in insensibility. When recollection 
returned, I was in a hovel many miles from the castle. 
Helmhoff, immediately after my supposed death, had set 
forth on a journey, leaving the care of my burial to 
Stratti, who had taken the opportunity to liberate me. 
The joy I felt in recovered freedom, stifled the voice of 
conscience. I had been grateful to Helmhoff for his 
kindness to my mother, but I thought the whole happi- 
ness of my life too great a price to pay forit. My cousin 
was married and gone to Sweden; I ventured, after a 
while, to assume her name. Thus passed many years ; 
I was happy, and respected, till Stratti, who, for a while, 


had vanished from my sight, returned to cast a shadow | 


over my future life. 

“I was separated from Helmhofi—dead for him. 
You loved me; and to you, from the hour I saw you, my 
heart was surrendered. I was silent; 1 became yours ; 
for I could never bring myself to confess my deceit to 
you. Stratti, too, promised eternal secresy. Look in 
my heart, Edmund; think of all 1 have suffered, and be 


just tome!” © 


Elise ended her confession. Without a word, or even 
a look, which might reveal the state of his mind, Lord 
Harriwell left the apartmtent. 
after, by his orders, to assist her mistress. 


Her maid came in, soon 
Lord Harri- 
well then went to the stranger, with whom he was closet- 
ed half an hour, and soon after, the Italian was seen to 
depart from the castle. 

Elise pessed the night like a despairing criminal. 
What had she to hope? Edmund could never again 
trust her; he might, indeed, take measures to inform 
Helmhoff that she was living; and that was what she 
dreaded above all things. She could hardly hope that 
he would endeavor to procure her legal divorce from her 


~ a - 


| Elise read the billet, then angrily tore it in pieces. 
“He loves me not!’’ she exclaimed; ‘he is delibera- 
|| ting on means to be rid of me!” 

| Pride, resentment, jealousy, stormed in her breast; 
_ perhaps she nourished, also, a secret hope that Edmund, 
| when on the point of losing her for ever, would relent 
| and pursue her. She took, and speedily executed, a 
| resolution which only a spirit like hers, restless, impa- 
| tient of control, would have adopted. 

} When Lord Harriwell returned, three days after, he 
'| found a letter from Elise, informing him of her flight and 
present place of abode; and leaving it to his choice to 
follow, or resign her for ever. The letter was singularly 





| worded; it had been written under violent agitation. 
! Edmund did not hesitate long. He could not consent 
| to live with a woman who had not only basely deceived 
| him, but shown so little regard to his feelings in this last 
| step. He left her to her fate. 

| Many months passed. Elise rejected the yearly 
|allowance tendered her by Lord Harriwell, and took 
up her residence in a city in the north of Germany, where 
she again appeared upon the stage as Elise Armand. 
| A brilliant toilet supplied the vanished charms of youth ; 
‘and her fine acting commanded attention, though no 
longer the enthusiasm of old. She went from city to 
| city, and played every where; but her restless temper 
| would not suffer her to remain long in one place. Thus 
| passed a year. The ravages time and sickness had made 
| in her fine person, were now very evident; and she went 
| to a watering-place for the restoration of her health. 





She was walking one day in the gardens, wrapped in 
| gloomy reverie; aroused by steps near her, she turned, 
and saw a pale young man of about eight and twenty, 

whose well-known features awakened indescribable sen- 
| sations in her breast. She saluted him courteously ; he 
returned the civility, passed her, and went into the house. 
| It was Herder; but she had not been recognised! The 

next day she saw him again in company, and chance 
brought him so near, that she could hear every word he 
|said. He was no longer the hot-headed, enthusiastic 
/youth whom she had known of yore! but a stately, in- 





tellectual man, before whom she felt her own insigniti- 
He was much improved in personal appearance ; 
and a certain earnestness of expression imparted singu- 
| lar interest to his countenance. His mind, too, had 
ripened; he had become a gifted man; what was she 
| now—the brilliant Elise ? 

The actress shed bitter tears; but with the sight of 
| Herder, long dormant feeling, less painful, were awa- 
,kened in her heart. She learned that he filled a high 
| public office; he was the pride of his father. She 
‘learned, also, that he was still unmarried. 


cance. 











first husband, and receive agair to his affection the wife | She felt assured that he must recognise her; he heard 
who had deceived him. She feared, too, the scoffs of her || het name every day; and it galled her to think that he 
acquaintance; and her lingering love and jealousy of | would not claim her acquaintance. The same cold cour- 
Edmund, struggling with other feelings, wrought up a| “SY continued to mark his demeanor towards her. 
tempest in her bosom. One day it was proposed to her by some of the com- 

The next morning her maid brought her a note from | pany whom she met every day at the hotel, to pass time 
Edmund ; it ran briefly thus :— during the rainy weather, by studying and enacting some 

| od : : ae 

“ Excise »—I am going, for a few days, to London. I shall be |) dramatic piece before » b eelect audience. Elise scarce 

cnlm and determined when you see me again, mangiwets.” | concealed her joy at this proposition. “ Romeo and 
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Juliet,” was the piece chosen, and as they were in want || chrystal streams leaped to the music of thy voice; the 
of a Juliet, they begged the distinguished actress to || flowers derived from thee their beauty, and the air its 
undertake that part. | perfume ; the bowers were adorned with thy gifts, and 

A burst of surprise and admiration from the audience, | every object reflected thy image. Sin disturbed thee. 
welcomed her appearance upon the scene, on the ap- || It robbed thee of thy honors, and darkened thy glory. 
pointed evening—once more arrayed in the charms of || Thou art no more what thou wert then. Thou art now 
youthful beauty, and proud in the consciousness of merit \ but a temporary visitant, abiding with us for a time, and 
as an artist. She exerted all her powers to do justice to | 


i 
| 


then departing. Rivals dispute thy territory with thee. 


the part; and once again entered into the spirit of the || Songs cannot charm thee to remain—prayers cannot 


author. keep thee; thou art forced to leave us, and resign the 


Herder had taken his place near the stage; he could |, throne to thy successors. 


the same Elise whom he had once so passionately loved ; 


not gaze on her without interest and emotion, for he saw Short as are thy visits, they are always pleasant. 
|| Melancholy never shades thy brow—sadness never gives 
| 


he heard the same voice that once thrilled his heart. || its mournful tones to thy voice. Nature does not indulge 
Thunders of applause greeted her at the fall of the cur- |! in lamentation while thou art with her. Winter brings 
tain; but she saw only him for whom she had put forth || sorrow and sighing, but thou doth bring all smiles and 





her powers, apparently indifferent to all. Pale and || joy. Inanimate creation testifies its love for thee, and 
exhausted, she was borne to her apartment. As she | blesses thee as its kindest friend. Man doth praise thee. 
removed the false bloom from her cheek, and threw || The husbandman sees the bow of promise bent o’er thee, 


aside her jewelled robe, and looking in the mirror saw || and cheers his heart with the hopes of an abundant har- 


| 
vest. The invalid rejoices in thy coming; his languid 
disgust at life returned in full force. “Your time is || eye looks bright, and his feeble pulses quicken, when 


her emaciated face, stamped with premature age, her 


come ?”” said a voice within her. “ Away, then, and rid | from his chamber-window he watches thy gentle progress. 
lf of m: ams . — aria. - 

yourst lf of maddening re membrances. The poet hastens to greet thee ; it 18 for thee that the 

She could no longer command admiration ; why should ' unearthly fire is kindled upon the altar of his bosom; it 


she live? In silence she wrapped herself up in her | is for thee that his imagination wanders in quest of the 
mantle and quitted the house. | beautiful; it is for thee that he invokes inspiration, and 

The next morning Herder went earlier than usual to | touches the silver strings of his enchanting lyre. Do not 
drink of the waters. He walked along the shore; but '| the “morning-stars ” still shout over thee as they did at 


suddenly started, for the waves threw a corpse at his i thy birth? Do they not, in their distant stations, respond 


, 


very feet. He recognised the features of Elise. to the voices that reach them from earth—the voices that 

Such was the end of a woman who possessed noble |) tell of thy glory? As the messengers of peace pass over 
gifts to win admiration, yet had so little to make her ! the land, have they no eyes to tead the glowing inserip- 
happy; for she lacked Religion, discipline of mind, and || tions thou doth write on Nature’s page, and have they no 
a heart for the joys of Home. ears to hear thy rapturous melodies ? 

Months have fled since thy last departure, fair Spring. 
How doth thou find us now? As thou left us? Ah, no. 
Changes, eventful changes have happened to us; new 

SPRING. | seals have been added to the oft-told truth, that life is 
Tuovu hast come again, bright and beautiful Spring ; | uncertain. We have seen the lines that Hope drew along 
thou hast come again. Thou hast come from the land | our horizon, fade away. We have seen our sun obscured ; 
of the far south, where thou reignest in perpetual glory. || our day has been turned into night; the garlands that our 
Thou hast come to deliver Nature from her stern bon- | hands made, have withered; plans have been defeated; 
dage, and wake her slumbering powers to life and hap- i unexpected trials have visited us; friends have forsaken 
piness ; to touch the landscape with thy soft pencil, and } us; relations have died; enemies have almost triumphed 
make it asa picture of Paradise; to breathe upon the over us; spears have pierced us. Through all, Provi- 
silent harp of earth, and send forth strains of inspiring )| dence has safely led us. The storm has beat, and wildly 
music. A wreath of flowers is upon thy brow—garments || beat, but our rock has not been moved. We have had a 
of loveliness clothe thee—a silver sceptre is in thy hand— || fierce warfare, but our shield is not broken. There was 
sunshine brightens thy path, and thy step is firm and |. kind wing over us—there were guardian spirits around 
free. Clouds hang their rich drapery over thee; day | us—our foes were restrained—succor was ever at hand, 
and night participate in thy pleasures, and rejoice in thy | and hence, our feet have not faltered, and our souls have 
return. We welcome thee. The groves resound with not been overwhelmed. Amid afflictions, blessings have 
thy welcome, and the solitary places are glad because of | crowned us, and therefore, in the night of our sorrow, the 
thee. Poetry lav¢ her tribute before thee; incense rises | voice of our thanksgiving, like the voice of the nightin- 
from every hill ‘and mountain to thy name, and every | gale, has ascended to Heaven. 
hand is extended to crown thee as the Queen of the Sea- i And what may happen to us before thy next return? 
sons. | We cannot tell—we hardly dare imagine. The future is 
Eden was thy first home. There, amid the new beau-| yet unformed; Providence must give it a character. 
ties of creation, thou didst shine in splendor. Earth had How it shall be disposed into realities—whether it 
then no other sovereign, but thou wert all in all. The, shall be blessed or wretched—whether hope shall illu- 
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mine it, or despair spread its thick curtain over it, we 
know not. Thou hast to note changes every season, 
beautiful Spring, and so it will be at thy next coming. 
We are 


now in full life and bliss, but ere thy return, sorrow may 


We—what may we be—where may we be? 


come as the midsummer tempest comes to the ripe har- 
vest. Other friends may be gone hence and we left “‘ to 


” 


finish our journey alone.”” The treasures of the heart 


may “ make to themselves wings and fly away,” and the | 
Or, perhaps, | 


bitterness of wo may be more fully tasted. 
others may be mourning for us; we may be no more, and 
thou mayest have to pause at our tombs and adorn them 


with thy simple beauties. 


But should we be separated from earth, we know, that | 


if we are prepared, we shall dwell in “ the better land” 
through the merits of the Redeemer. “ T'he better 
land!” 


is beautiful and perfect exists, and where Imagination 


will find its most glowing pictures infinitely surpassed. | 


Call it such, for it is so far above every thing here, that 


each one will be compelled to exclaim as he first beholds 


its glories, “‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither | 


hath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive of the 
things that God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
“ There, everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers ; 


Death, like a narrow stream, divides 
This Heavenly land from ours.” he 


Original. 
RETROSPECTION AND ANTICIPATION. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


Tis almost night: near by the silent shore, 
I linger to behold rich sunset strew 
Its dazzling radiance o’er the west, and pour 
Its glory o’er the waves, till every hue 
Spread there, as in a mirror, meets the view, 
And the calm waters seem “ another sky,” 
Save that with snowy wing the wild sea-mew 
With arrowy speed doth o’er their surface fly, 


To gain her airy home, amid rude cliffs on high. 


The lovely colors fade: with many a tear, 
Soft twilight gently weeps itself away ; 
While one by one the golden stars appear, 

Amid the azure sky, with timid ray, 
Still kindling brighter as the shadows grey 
Of evening deepen silently the while. 
With splendor purer than the light of day, 
Her melancholy aspect they beguile, 


Gilding her pensive brow with a meek, chastened smile. 


Now memory goes back to years long flown; 
Their fairy joys come stealing o'er the mind. 
The softening veil of distance o'er them thrown, 
The envious thorn, we now no longer find, 
Which then, beneath the clustering leaves was shrined 
Even of the loveliest rose of all. 

The poisonous weeds, which round them closely twined, 
Shading each flower, as with a gloomy pall, 

Are gone—the bloom and fragrance we alone recall. 


Call it such, for it is a land where all that | 


ND 


| 


| 











"Tis ever thus: objects at distance seen, 


ANTICIPATION, 


Sull wear a garb from every blemish free. 
Yonder high mountain with the sky serene, 


Communion seems to hold: we cannot see 


Its cold, bleak aspect, and the minstrelsy 


Of rude, careering winds cannot be heard, 


Mingling in loud and dismal harmony 
With scream of the bald eagle—that fierce bird, 
Whose solitary nest, wild, beetling crags engird. 


And fresh flowers cluster round our future way. 


Hope, smiling whispers, ‘‘ Yes, they'll soon be here.” 
Even like the rainbow’s ray, 


Alas! they're gone ! 


Sull mocking at a distance, they appear, 


Until the heart, its freshest hopes grown sere, 


Assumes the port of haughty, cold disdain, 


And proudly checking disappointment’s tear, 
Forbears to seek the good it might attain, 
And seems exultingly to woo and cherish pain. 


Original. 


THE LAKE 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


AND THE 


Lake—River why dost thou go by, 
Sounding—rushing—sweeping ? 
River—Lake, why dost thou ever lie 


Listless—idle—sleeping ? 


RIVER. 


L—Nought before my power could stand, 


Should I spring to motion! 


R—lI go blessing all the land 


From my source to ocean. 


L—lI show sun, and stars, and moon 


On my breast untroubled. 


R—Ay! and wilt thou not as soon 


Make the storm-cloud doubled ? 


L—Kiver, River, go in peace ; 
I'll no more reprove thee! 

R—Lake, from pride and envy cease : 
May no earthquake move thee! 


L—I, a higher power obey— 


Lying still, 


I'm doing. 


R—I, for no allurement stay, 


My great end pursuing. 


L—Speed thee, speed thee, river bright ; 


Let not earth oppose thee. 


R—Rest thee, Lake, in all thy might, 
Where thy hills enclose thee. 


L—River, hence we're done with strife, 


Knowing each our duty. 
R—And in loud or silent life, 


Each may shine in beauty. 


Both—While we keep our places thus, 


Adam’s sons and daughters, 


Ho! behold and learn of us, 
Still and running waters ! 


Newburyport, Mass. 
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Original. 
THE LADY’S CHOICE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CROMWELL,” “ THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


Tue beautiful and placid light of a full summer’s moon 


was bathing, with that misty and poetical illumination so || 


peculiar to the loveliest of the planets, a vast expanse of 
low and marshy meadow-land, cut up by many a wide 


and sullen stream, meandering with endless windings 


through the dull level, here spreading out into broad | 


stagnant sheets of water, hundreds of acres in extent— 
here soaking their way unseen and silent through quag- 
mires and morasses, to be detected only by their more 
vivid green from the surrounding marsh. Here and there, 
through this dreary scene, long lines of stunted willows 
might be seen following the margin of some stream or 
river, while, often, beds of osiers, stretching into intermi- 
nable distance, varied the aspect of the landscape, with- 
out, however, affording to the tired eye any relief, or point 
of prominence or interest whereon to dwell a moment, 
after its tedious wanderings over the melancholy fen. 
Through this unpromising and cheerless tract, and at the 
deadest time of night, a company of persons were taking 
their laborious way—a company, so singularly consti- 
tuted, so ill-matched, or—to speak more correctly—so 


oddly contrasted, that, in any place, and at any hour, | 


they would have excited curiosity, if not astonishment, 
in the mind of any who should meet them. There were, 
in all, from twenty-five to thirty persons; the greater 
part of whom, as might be discovered from the frequent 


flash and glitter of the moonbeams on their steel harness, | 
were more or less completely armed; all were on foot—_| 


though several horses were among them, cautiously led 


and slowly—with much reluctance on their part, dis-| 


played in many a tremulous snort, as with expanded eye, 


and nostril wide, and quivering limbs, they eyed and | 
snuffed the quaking surface of the bog, along the tortuous | 


and narrow path which only could be trod in safety. 
Some three or four of these were evidently Norman 
chargers, not only from their size and breeding, but from 
the fashion of their steel-plated selles and barbings, 
while two were delicate and slight-limbed palfreys, with 
velvet housings, and soft cushioned saddles, sueh as were 


‘used by women. The females, to whom these probably 


belonged, were now borne, more securely, if less proudly, 
each seated on a rude hand-chair, carried by two sturdy 
yeomen; while, to complete the singularity of the whole 
group, a large and splendid litter, intended evidently to 
be suspended from two hackneys, was now conveyed by 
twice that number of armed soldiers, and, from the style 
and character of its adornments, it could scarce be doubted | 
that it contained the person of some noble Norman lady. 
This was the more remarkable, as it was plain, on the 
first sight, that the men who led the steeds, as well as 
those who were employed in carrying the litter and the 
women, and the more numerous group which led the way, | 
were not of the victorious, but of the vanquished race. | 
Nor, in truth, would the best Norman knight, that ever | 
buckled spur or belted brand, have been found at that 
hour in the district through which those travellers were | 
journeying, to have been made the owner of the richest 





‘| fief in England: for, it was in the fens of Ely, the dan- 
i gerous and pathless bogs which lie between the Ouse 
| and Nene, that they were toiling on their nightly road— 

| the only district yet remaining in the power of the per- 
! secuted Saxons, who had fled thither, from the cruelty 
| of the oppressors, and thence marauded ceaselessly upon 
| the neighboring counties. 

Onward they went, right onward, with the cirect, 
| unhesitating march of men acquainted perfectly with the 
| direction and the difficulties of their route, and, at that 
| steady, though not rapid pace, which the most surely 
| brings the traveller to his goal. The blind track, for such 
| it was to eyes less practised than those of the experienced 


| foresters who were now crossing it, wound sinuously 
1 through the marshes, oftentimes floored with trunks of 
| trees, where the soil would not otherwise have supported 
| half the weight of the lightest human being—and, always, 
| when any stream or lake encountered it, carried directly 
|| through it on an artificial causeway, solid and firmly laid, 


i yet, in all cases, lower by one or two feet than the sur- 
| face of the waters which concealed it from the observa- 
'| tion of all, but those who were acquainted with its mys- 
‘|tery. Many of these they passed, with more or less of 
| difficulty and of peril, for it was scarcely possible to 
|| force the horses to proceed along them, the sagacious 
animals knowing, apparently, that the slightest false step 
or stumble would plunge them into certain and inevitable 
‘destruction. The moon was gradually sinking toward 
| the horizon, and many of the stars had already set, when, 
having traversed several miles of that marsh-land, they 
reached the brink of a broad and powerful river, running, 
| or rather wheeling on, with a strong, though not rapid 
‘| current, full of dark wheels and eddies, between banks 
| elevated, by its own deposits, considerably higher than 
|| the level of the country they had been hitherto engaged 
in crossing. Beyond this river, the land rose very 
steeply, and was completely covered by a thick growth 
|| of alders, birch, and hazel, with many a forest tree, oak, 
ash and elm, towering in shadowy pomp above them, and 
| casting a dark mass of solid shadow over the bosom of 
|| the waters. When they had reached the verge, they 
|| halted, and the commander of the party, a tall and pow- 
|| erful figure, clad in a habergeon of steel, with a skull- 
} cap of the same metal on his head, and a huge double- 
|| bill, or gisarme, inhis hand, recently stained with blood, 
raising a bugle, which hung at his girdle, to his lips, blew 
a peculiar note, three times repeated, with such a pause, 
| as might have been sufficient to count ten, between each 
leall. Searce had the last call sounded, before a small 
skiff, pulled by two vigorous rowers, shot out from under 


covert of the opposite bank. 

“ Hereward,” cried a low and suppressed voice— 
‘« Hereward, is it thou ?”’ 

“For England!’ answered the deep sonorous tones 
| of the great Saxon outlaw. 
| “ Engelrich, it is 1! Bestir thee, man; I have a fair 
| charge with me!” 
| While he was speaking yet, the skiff struck the bank 
| at his feet, and, fastening it by a chain to some project- 
ing roots, the rowers leaped ashore. 


| “ Hail, Hereward !—all hail !—exclaimed the youth 
























































he had called Engelrich—grasping his hand with warm 


affection as he spoke. ‘“ Again, I trow, victorious ?” 


“ Victorious and avenged !’’ replied the Saxon. “ This 


trusty blade’’—tapping with his fore-finger the ensan- 
guined head of his gisarme—“ hath at last drunk the 
life-blood of the murtherous Americ ! 
have these two damsels over the Ouse, as soon as may 


be; I will induce their mistress to descend from yon gay 


litter. 


were beyond our means !” 


He spoke—and, turning instantly toward the litter—by | 
which, throughout the toilsome march, he had continually | 


walked, endeavoring, by soothing words and kind en- 
couragement, to calm the terrors of its lovely occupant— 


“* Lady,” he said, in tones unusually mild and winning, || 


“our toilsome journey is at length concluded—we have | 


but now to cross the river, and you shall find such shelter, 
not as your rank or tenderness requires, but as my 
poverty may lend you. 
in safety. May it please you to descend.” 
a gentleness and delicacy of attention, such as that lovely 
lady thought she had never once received from those, who 
deemed themselves the mirrors of true courtesy—her 


princely countrymen, he aided her to quit the litter, sup- |) 


ported her down the steep bank, and casting a rich cover- 
let of velvet, deep-furred with minever, which he had 
snatched from her litter, over the rugged benches, seated 
her carefully in the stern, and, pushing the boat gently 
out—* Give way, my men!” he cried—* steady, and 
strong! Fear nothing, gentle lady—all care and honor 
wait you! Now, Elbert,”’ he continued, “ strip all the 
tapestry and velvets from yon couch ; she will have need 
of them, I trow, in our rude dwellings; get them, with 
all the spoils and armor we have taken, into the skiff 
when next she crosses—break up the wood-work of the 
litter, and sink it in the nearest well-head; that done, 


follow me, with our comrades. 


” 
Soh! 


brave horse’’—as he sprang to the side of the noblest of 


palfreys by the rein! he continued—* Soh ! 


the prizes—“‘thou canst swim like a swan, I warrant | 


thee !""—and pressing his heels to his side, armed as he 
was, he plunged into the deep and sullen river. Bravely, 
however, did the good steed breast it—dashing the ripples 
vigorously off from his broad breast, and stemming the 
current with such strong controversy, that the skiff which 
bore the lady had scarcely reached the shore ere Here- 
ward, too, gained it; and, taking land with a quick, 
scrambling effort, the charger bounded up the steep 
acclivity and stood upon the summit, panting and snort- 
ing between fear and eagerness, before she had sur- 


mounted half the ascent. Dismounting, instantly, Here- 


ward joined the beauteous being, with whom he was so 


singularly placed in contact. 

* Lean on mine arm,” he whispered, in accents which 
appeared to blend the deepest feeling with the most per- 
feet veneration—“ Lean on mine arm, I pray you, gen- 
tle one; it is an honest and a stout, although a rough 
arm, lady! and, above all, fear nothing, nor doubt!— 
Hereward would not, for all earth holds most rare and 
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But, haste thee— | 


We must dismantle it, I trow; for, to transport it, 


Ye, Sexwald, Alfric, i 
and Itel, mount ye these Norman chargers, and lead the | 


coveted, harm one hair of those raven locks, or call up 
| one chaste blush upon those cheeks of snow. Lean on 
fear and of fatigue this weary day; and deeds, not meet 
for gentle eyes, have been done in your sight ; and sounds 


c 


of agony and horror have, it must be, appalled your 


gentle ears. Yet, may the time come, when you shall 
remember this day and its terrible events—I do not say 
with pleasure; for that, I know, so warm a heart and 
kind, could never feel, even at its worst foe’s slaughter— 
but, without sorrow, at the least, and with contented 
acquiescence in the effects they shall produce here- 


7? 


after! 


| “Oh, no!” she answered—“I fear you not, indeed ; 
and I accept your courtesy, frankly, as it is offered. 
The brave are, for the most part—should be, ever— 
generous and gentle! Weary I am, and in some sort 
disturbed of mind, and shaken, by what I have this day 
gone through; but I will not dissemble, nor feign any 
! grief for that bold bad man, from whose oppression your 
] hand hath delivered me. Not less than yours, was he my 
| foe ; and, in avenging your own private griefs, you have 
! delivered me, and I can thank you for it even now, as I 
|| shall thank for ever that great Being, by whose mysteri- 
| ous Will you have been made the instrument to work this 
|| double purpose. You have, too, promised to restore 
| me to my friends and father, and I can do no less in 


honor than rely on your word, whom I know brave and 








generous and gentle, and whom, till I know otherwise, 
| I will believe right true and honorable !”’ 








During this conversation they had, after threading a 
i dark belt of shrubbery and coppice, reached a wide level 
1 space, of several acres in extent, surrounded by a solid 
j wall, as it were, of dark and massive foliage, and car- 


|| peted by soft and mossy greensward. A bright and bick- 


ering watch-fire was blazing in the centre of this area, 
| casting its changeable and fitful light over the waving 
verdure of the trees, and on the rude walls and reed- 
thatched roofs of six or eight long, low-browed cottages, 
simply, but not unpicturesquely, built of unbarked timber, 


| 


with rustic porticoes and latticed casements. A large 


herd of horned cattle, under the charge of several senti- 
| nels and a score or two of huge and wakeful mastiffs, of 
| the true English breed, were lying scattered here and 
|| there, in groups of various numbers, chewing the cud, or 
| dozing on the dewy grass; while a large party was col- 


lected round the fire, some cooking the flesh of several 
! deer and boars, the fruit of that day’s chase—some quaff- 
|| ing deep draughts of the potent ale or rich metheglin, 
| which were the favorite beverages of the Saxon race— 
||}some furbishing their implements of hunting, or war- 
i weapons, and some out-stretched beside the glowing pile, 
| in calm and profound slumber. 

“You must brook rude attendance for so long as you 
continued Hereward, pointing toward the 


” 


| tarry here, 


|| busy group; “ we have no women here—no female foot 
‘| save thine, fair Alice, and those of thine hand-maidens, 
| hath ever printed this sequestered island ; yet, true hearts 
| shall watch over you, and strong hands guard you ;— 
|| nor could you rest more free from wrong, more safe from 
| violence or insult, within the tower of London, amid your 


me, for the way is rugged, and you have suffered much of 
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THE LADY 


lordly countrymen, than here, in the last rustic fastness 
despair has sought out for itself, as its sole earthly refuge 
against tyrannic persecution. This, lady, is your dwel- 
ling’’—leading her to one, the smallest, but most neatly 
finished, of the cottages—“ this is your dwelling, so long 
as you shall tarry with the Saxon—which shall not be, 
again | pledge my word to you, for any longer space than 
will allow me to consult for my own safety, in restoring 
you to all you hold most dear. Your maidens are within 
already—the furniture of your horse-litter, with such 
refreshments and such comforts as our humility may offer, 
Myself, I will sleep 


on your threshold—and, I beseech you, lie down to your 


shall presently be brought to you. 


night’s repose in all security and peace, as you shall rise 
in honor, and, I trust, in health amended !” 

He bowed low, as he finished speaking, and ushered 
her into the low tenement, which, his own wonted dwel- 
ling, he had now set apart for his fair captive. In a brief 
space, the furniture, and the refreshments he had pro- 
mised, were conveyed to the lady’s door. The rest of the 
war-party came up from the river, crowded around the 
fire, partook of a brief and hearty meal, and, worn out 
by the fatigue and exertions of the day, soon fell asleep, 
some round the watch-fire, others beneath the shelter of 
their rustic dwellings ; while Hereward, wrapping him- 
self in a heavy watch-cloak, and spreading on the earth 
a few dressed deer skins, flung himself down upon the 
threshold of the hut he had surrendered to Alice de 
Bottetourt, and slept until the dawn as sweetly and as 
soundly as though he lay beneath a canopy of state, upon 
a bed of down. 

The sun was high, the following morn, ere any of the 
Saxon soldiery were stirring. Alice herself had risen from 
her lowly couch refreshed, and happier than she had 
been for many a weary month—relieved, by the death 
of her detested suitor, Sir Americ de Bottetourt, who 
had, the previous day, been stricken down by the stout 
Saxon, from an entanglement, against which she had long 
deemed it hopeless even to struggle—before her captor 


and deliverer had wakened from the sound sleep, which | 


followed on fatigue, and that exhaustion of the mind 
The first 


object, therefore, which met the lady’s eye, was the fine 


which succeeds ever to unnatural excitement. 


form and noble features of her rescuer, the latter wearing 
an expression placid and calm as the smile of a sleeping 
infant, as he lay, exposed to the chill influences of the 


night air, watching over the safety of her to whom he |) 


had given up his own poor home. Is it strange, then, 
that a quick thrill of gratitude, not all unmixed with a 


yet warmer feeling, should have run through the maiden’s 


heart ; and that, when wakening, his eye met hers, bend- || 


ing with no uninterested glance over his figure—a deep, 
rich crimson flush should have pervaded brow and neck 
and bosom; and that, alarmed at the intensity of her 


own feelings, breaking away like a startled wood-nymph, | 


she should have rushed back into her cottage chamber, 
and fallen upon her couch, sobbing as though her heart 
would break? Be it, however, strange or not, such was 


the fact; and that one instant revealed their half uncon- | 


scious secret to two hearts. The romance of the lady's 
situation had awakened a wild interest, even before he 
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|| had beheld her, in the brave Saxon’s bosom; and had, 
| perhaps—though, if it were so, he was quite self-deceived 
| es to his motives—been one main cause of his desperate 
} enterprise against the ancient foeman of his country and 
|his house. Her beauty, which, though avowedly unri- 
| valled, had yet surpassed his highest expectations ; her 
| grace—her gentleness—and, above all, ber unconcealed 


“and fervent gratitude toward her deliverer—her femi- 
| nine, yet noble courage—her uncomplaining fortitude 
I during their night’s march,—had all contributed to make 
la deep impression on a heart, warm, imaginative, and 

filled almost to excess with many a passionate and high 
}and noble sentiment. It was in vain, his reason whis- 
pered that sach thoughts were madness—it was in vain, 
| that he resolved to shun her—to repress the rising love— 


‘| to conquer and crush down the still increasing passion. 
i Thrown, by the accident of their position, into continual 
i and necessary contact, he could not shun her; nor, had 
i he wished to do so, would Alice have permitted it. 
|| After that first alarm, she had, with wonted self-delusion, 
|| brought herself to believe that she felt no more potent 
sentiment than gratitude and friendship, toward one who 
| had so deep claims on her—that, to be reserved or cold, 


| would be, in truth, to be ungracious and ungrateful ; and, 


! in this confidence, during the month which passed before 
|| an opportunity occurred by which she could be restored 
| to her home, she had admitted him to her society, so far 


as maidenly decorum would permit. She had received 
his visits—of ceremony, at the first, and simple courtesy 


visits which were on each succeeding day prolonged, and 





|| which soon came to be looked forward to, by either party, 
|) as to the single hours which were to lend their coloring 
She had walked with him 
through the sequestered woodlends of his fen-girt island— 


to the whole twenty-four. 





|| she had hung on the rich and fiery eloquence with which 


|| he would at times descant upon his country’s wrongs, 
| until she felt sometimes half grieved and half ashamed ta 
I think she was of Norman blood! In short, her very 
| nature and her soul were changed—she became gradu- 
| ally more and more entangled, till, at the last, she loved, 
| yea, she adored him, with all that deep, unfathomable, 
and intense devotion, of which the heart of woman—and 
|| of woman only—is susceptible. And yet she knew it 
| not—fond fool !—nor did the Saxon, conscious, although 
he was, of his own all-engrossing love, even suspect it, 
| until the fatal morning came, when she was to depart on 
The pre- 


vious evening, all had been arranged ; and Alice, though 





| her return to her Norman home and kinsmen. 


| she had spoken with all feeling, though she had openly 
|| avowed her warm regard, and professed everlasting 
| gratitude, had been all calmness and impassionate 
| maiden-like tranquillity—had expressed a desire to be 
| restored to her parent, and had not done so much as 
|| hint the least reluctance, or regret at her departure. 
The morning came. Hereward entered, for the last 
i time, the low cottage door, to lead forth her, from 
| whom he now believed he was about to be for ever 
parted, and, without whom, he knew that he could 
| never taste of happiness ; and, as he uttered his last 
| salutation to her he loved so wildly, although he struggled 
|| manfully to crush and quell his feelings—yet, his voice 








- ~ 


faltered, and his strong frame trembled, as with an ague |} 
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Or on the stormy sea, 


fit, and as he thought to say farewell, his tongue clove to) Down midst the sounding caverns of the deep, 


his jaws, and the large scalding tears burst from his manly 


eyes. 


“No! no !”—she cried—“ No! no!—TI can not, and | 
I will not!—No! no'—God brought us first together— | 
man shall not part us now! Think me not bold—not 
unmaidenly—but—Hereward, Hereward—lI adore thee! 
Take me, then—take me, if thou wilt, to be thy bride— 
thy Saxon bride—through life, and unto death!—) 
Thine—thine—I am thine, all, and only! Thy home 
shall be my home—thy country, my country—and thy 


God mine!’ She fell upon his breast, her 


Shall the cold sea-flowers bloom and watch my sleep— 


| Where shall I meet with thee ? 


Shall age have stamped my brow, 
And cast its film upon my sunken eye ? 
| Nay, didst thou laugh that moment scornfully ? 
Death! art thou near me now ? 


It may be but the thrill 
Of natural fear, that this weak spirit dims 
To think how soon these sentient moving limbs 


An early grave may fill! 


entwined about his neck—he pressed her to his heart, | 


and they two were made one. 
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TO DEATH. 


PRY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Conqueror, and fiend and foe! 


Thou who hast ruled the world, since that dread hour, 


When on the earth thy dark and deadly power 
Came, linked with sin and woe: 


Thou who dost crush the rose, 
Or fling the tall pine down the mountain path, 
Who rid’st the tempest cloud in fiery wrath, 
Or com'st like twilight’s close, 


A thought is thrilling me, 

Shadowing my spirit in its summer prime ; 

Oh! in what place, what season, or what time— 
Where shall I meet with thee ? 


Shall friends stand weeping by? 
Shall a soft sleep my eye-lids gently press, 
And shall my spirit, calm and terrorless, 


Pass on a gentle sigh? 


Or shall the anguished sob, 
And thrilling pang, my failing brow convulse ? 
Shall pain and weary torture bid my pulse 

In struggling weakness throb ? 


Or, sadder fate than this, 

Shall I lie down in loneliness to die ? 

No anxious friend, no kind and pitying eye, 
To see these agonies ? 


Shall mine own land receive 
The wreck of this poor frame, and o'er my tomb, 
My country’s flowers in wild luxuriance bloom, 
And her green sod upheave ? 


Or, shall the cloudless sky 
Of southern climes look down upon my grave ? 
Shall the rich orange bloom, or citron wave, 
Where at the last I lie 7 


Or, wilt thou come, oh, death ! 


In mantling flames, and in thy wild embrace, 
Crush me to ashes, that shall have no place 
But on the wild wind’s breath ? 





| Till Death shall part them twain: 
} 
} 


i} Yet, come thou when thou may’st, 

| Thou canst not touch me, save by His command, 
| Who holdeth in the hollow of his hand 

The wild sea’s tameless waste. 


With one thou once didst meet, 
Who light upon thy darkness did confer : 
What art thou now? A conquered conqueror— 


Thy victory was defeat. 


Through Him who died for me, 

| I fear thee not! I will not dread thy power! 
He hath prepared me for the trying hour, 

Where’er I meet with thee! 
| 
| 
| 


| Liverpool, England, 1839. 


| ——————SS 


H Original. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


| BY ISAAC C. PRAY. 
| 


“ Remember me.’’—Ms. LETTER. 


Bipst thou that I remember! Yet 
Thou knowest not my soul, 
If thus thou deemst it can forget 


} What keeps it in control. 

i] I cannot, Love, remember! How— 
| . 

How can such tribute be, 


i] Since when we wed my true heart’s vow 


| Swore aye to cherish thee. 
; 


If ere thine image leave my breast, 
Remember thee I may ; 

But if, as now, it here may rest, 

| And love know no allay, 

| I never can remember! No— 

No other form shall spring, 

To make remembrance of thee flow— 
| A proof of wandering ! 

| 


O, never call on Memory, 
If Love can reign alone ; 
When two hearts wed, a unity, 


i They both should share one throne, 


And never know remembrance—till— 


Then Memory the seat may fill, 
Where Love was wont to reign. 
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Original. 
ANGLING; 
OR, THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. * 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
THE summer passed away, and the glorious autumn 
with its rich, sad livery, had deepened into winter. 


Jane thought time had never passed so slowly, but she | 


soon discovered, that to be happy, was to be employed, 


. s « . ° ! 
and she busied herself about the affairs of the little house- 


hold with great diligence; and redoubled her attentions 
to her sickly, fretful relative, whose demands seemed 
always to grow with indulgence. Jane never complained 
—never moved as if weary, and the neighbors wondered 
at the patience and vigilance of the good girl. 

At length, as the spring, with its buds and blossoms 
appeared, the labors of Jane for her grandparent, closed. 
She was laid to rest in the little grave-yard close to the 
door of the church, where reposed the companions of 
her earlier days, each with a stone of slate, ornamented 
with a death’s head and other devices, and bearing the 
name and age. 

She had been the only friend of the orphan-girl, and 
now she felt utterly desolate and alone. Time hung 
heavy upon her, and the little low house was now closed 
and abandoned. 
an uncle of Jane’s, who took her into his house for a 


The grounds were appropriated by 


few days with a cold ungracious air, and then told her 
roughly she must go out to service. Jane might have 
taken a school, but this same uncle was one of the com- 
mittee, and careful to secure the situation for his own 
daughter. 

Jane knew it would be impossible to procure a situa- 


tion as domestic in a place where every family did its |} 


own work, and so one morning when a neighbor was 
realy to go to Portland with a load of marketing, she 
appeared with a small bundle of clothes, her little all in 
this world, and begged a ride down in his wagon. The 
good-natured farmer not only carried her free of all ex- 
pense, but furnished her a lunch from his own box of 


’ and cheese, and even purchased her a 


“ dough-nuts’ 
tumbler of cider at one of the little taverns at which he 
stopped to water his horses. 

Portland was much larger than Jane had expected to 
find it; she had read it contained fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, but she had formed no very definite idea as to how 
many houses it would take to hold so many people. She 
was bewildered, too, at the noise and tumult in the streets, 
and wondered how they could ever sell so many goods as 
she saw piled in the long ranges of shops. 

She inquired of a great many, who seemed never to 
have heard of such a woman as her cousin, Mrs. Lis- 
com. She at length succeeded in finding her, but she 
certainly didn’t live in one of the finest houses as she 
had expected; for her impressions of Mrs. Liscom were 
those she had formed of her when quite a child, upon a 
visit of her cousin’s in the country. She recollected her 
as very independent, and important in her manners, and 





* Concluded from page 96. 
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| had therefore concluded she must be a lady of some 
| consequence in Portland. She was dressed at that time, 
| in a lilac-colored canton-crape dress, which was then 
| considered a great piece of elegance—a large white 
|| cape, and a great many bows of light ribbon upon her 
\| head. 


| Her cousin looked a great deal older than she had 
| expected, and not half as genteel. She was brown and 
| large, and had a whole house full of noisy, quarrelsome 
| children, which she ruled with the opposite of the law of 
love. Her husband, Captain Liscom, part owner, and 
commander of the schooner Nancy, appeared much more 
! submissive than any of the children. 


” said Mrs. Liscom, 


| “So you've come a cous’ning, 
| “and want to stay till you can get a place to hire out. 
| Now, my house is just as full as it can stick; the chil- 
| dren sleep four in a bed; you might have to stay here a 
| month, and then not get a place, girls is so plenty, and 
| wages so low.” 
| Jane’s lip quivered, but she dared not trust herself to 
| speak. 

i 6 T'll tell you what it is,” said the Captain, coming in 
| to the relief of both parties, “ galls is very scare in New 
| York. I'll tell you what, you’d better go there, Jane. 
} I'll give you your passage for nothing, for't’ll come 
! upon the owners, (tipping a wink to his wife,) and 
| you can stay on board till you get a place.” 
H “That's the best thing you ever said, John; you'd 
| better go, Jane; the schooner’ll sail to-morrow ; you'd 


| 
| better go; ‘twill be the making of you.” 


] Jane’s face brightened with one of its former smiles, 
|, and she assented atonce. She knew nothing of the world, 
| and fancy had presented a beautiful, but shadowy picture, 
in which George Lewis, her adopted brother, certainly 
stood in bold relief upon the fore-ground. 

| We will say nothing of the selfish indifference of those 
who thus launched an orphan child upon the great world 
to encounter its perils and temptations alone ; enough 


for us that it was done. 


The passage was short and pleasant, and Jane, with 
youthful spirits and fine health, enjoyed every moment of 





} it. Captain Liscom, away from his better half, was 
really a smart and kind-hearted man, and proved himself 
| attentive to the comfort of his young passenger. When 
she left the schooner in search of a place, he actually put 
a fifty cent piece into her hand, that she might purchase 
a“ mouthful ” in case she grew faint. He went as far as 
Broadway with her, and Jane thought she could remem- 
ber the streets, and find her way back to the vessel. 


Until she reached Broadway, Jane had not realized 
that New York was any larger than Portland ; but this 
broad, interminable street, with its jostling population— 
its Babel of sounds, its omnibusses, and vehicles of every 
description, superadded to the cries of cartmen, and all 





kinds of venders, produced a confusion of sights and 
sounds that struck a dread almost amounting to terror, 
into the heart of the lone girl. She felt doubly desolate 
amidst this wilderness of human beings, all strange and 
unsympathizing with herself, and jostling rudely by her, 
or staring familiarly into her anxious face. 
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It was long before she could summon resolution to 


. 
tered along, unknowing which way she went, when she 


ascend the steps of one of the fine-looking houses to tell | felt a hand laid lightly upon her shoulder. 


her errand. There was no knocker, and she nearly i 
bruised the skin from her fingers in trying to make them || man. 


“What is the matter, dear,” asked a fat, coarse wo- 
Jane’s heart was touched by the unwonted tone 


hear from the inside. “Pull the bell, gall,” said a || of kindness, and her tears flowed faster than ever. 


rough voice, but Jane didn’t know he spoke to her. | 


“ Why don’t you pull the bell?” said another passer by. 
A new thought struck our heroine; she stepped back | 
and looked all about the house, but no bell was visible. | 
She was about to give up in despair, when a quiet-look- 
ing lad, with books under his arm, observing her dilemma, 
ran up the steps and gave a small knob a short pull, 
saying, ‘‘ That is the way, Miss.” 

A slatternly Irish girl soon made her appearance, and 
to Jane’s inquiring, answered, “ No, indade,” and in- 
stantly closed the door. 

Jane recollected next time to pull the bell instead of 
using her knuckles, and also to inquire for the lady of 
the house, as she had been directed by Captain Liscom, 
“or,” as he said, “the servants would send her away 





without informing their mistress, lest they should lose 
their own places.” 

She was ushered intoa large, elegantly-furnished room, 
so entirely different from any she had ever seen before, | 


To add to her embarass- 


ment, the lady in whose presence she stood was certainly | 


that she was quite bewildered. 


handsome, but tall and stern. A fashionably-dressed 
young lady sat with unsuppressed tittering upon the sofa. | 


“What do you want, child,” asked the stern-looking 


lady. 
Jane’s mouth was so dry, that she tried two or three 





times before she could bring out a word, and then she 
could scarce speak above a whisper. 

“You are too mealy-mouthed by a great deal.” 

Jane felt as if she should suffocate, and dropped un- 
bidden upon a chair. At this moment she heard a voice 


in the hall giving some trifling orders, and, as the poor 


“1 was thinking how lonely I am here in this great 
| place without a single friend.”’ 
| “Poor child, you look ill, and sad enough; go with 
me, and I will be your friend till you find a better.” 
| The old woman began to look quite agreeable to the 
friendless girl, and she followed her into a large, fine- 
— house, with her heart brim full of gratitude. 
| She partook of some refreshments, the old lady being all 
| the time profuse in her expressions of attachment, and 
praises of her beauty, etc. Then Jane was shown into a 
‘handsome room where a girl arranged her hair, and pre- 
sented her an elegantly-wrought pocket-handkerchief, 
| with lace quilled upon the edge, and looking, as Jane 
thought, altogether too fine for use; indeed, she thought 
it designed for her neck till informed to the contrary; 
| and the girl laughed and clapped her hands with merri- 
| ment, the mistake was so odd and unaccountable. She 


| . . . . 
' might have exclaimed, in the words of the Dodger, in 


| Oliver Twist, “‘ My eyes, how green.” 


| She was left alone when all was arranged, to rest 


_ awhile upon the sofa; and this sudden turn of good for- 
| tune, this unexpected kindness from a stranger, brought 
| tears to her eyes, and called forth a low, fervent prayer 
for blessings upon the household. Her thoughts grew 
indistinet, and the fatigued girl forgot all anxieties in a 
sound sleep. 

When she awoke, the room was lighted for the evening, 
and she found some kind hand had placed the cushions 
beneath her head, and spread a rich shaw! over her feet. 
She started at observing a gentleman reading by the 
table. He approached her, and made some inquiries as 





girl recognized its familiar tones, she started from her || 
chair and looked towards the door. 

The lady rang the bell violently. “I see how it is, I || 
see how it is; a pretty piece of impudence, really ;” and | 
before Jane could understand what it all meant, a pert- |) 
looking serving-man was leading her to the door, and | 





turned her into the street. 

Jane was faint and tired, and too much stupified to ! 
feel the indignity ; she was growing weary of life, for all | 
the bright visions of other times were fading from her 
fancy, and existence began to look like a dull, prsnal 
blank. 
and poverty press upon her, and contrast with the afflu- 


| 


So strongly did the sense of her friendlessness 





| 
ence of George Lewis, that a strange bitterness of feeling | 


came to her heart as she remembered the earnest appeal 
of George that, when she should know more of the world, 
she would forgive him—that she would think of him asa | 
brother. 
Then she remembered how happy she had been until 1 
she saw him—how beautiful the whole world had looked || 
to her, and thought of her present misery, and the tear | 
came to her eyes, and brought baek again the gentleness | 
of her heart, and a full forgiveness for George Lewis. 
While these feelings passed over ber, she had saun- 





' 





to her health, at the same time he parted the curls 
familiarly from her forehead. 

Jane was a little startled, and yet, there was an ap- 
pearance of honest frankness about him, that won upon 
her confidence. She supposed, too, that he might be the 
son of her benefactress, and wished to treat her as a 
sister. 

** Have you slept well, my pretty girl,” and he seated 
himself beside her, and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

Jane shrank from him with neal apprehension, and 
her fine brow contracted with anxiety. 

“Don’t call me so, sir; don’t say any thing to turn 
the head of a poor girl, any more than you would have it 
said to a sister.” 

The stranger eyed her a moment with surprise, but 


| 
Jane’s innocent face could not well be misconstrued. 


“No, hang me if I will,” he replied, at the same time 
rising, and turning the key of the door. Then observing 
that Jane had turned pale and trembled, he continued— 
“ Now don’t be scared, child, I wouldn’t harm a hair of 
your head. Do you know 
where you are 7” 

“Oh, no; they have been very kind to me, and have 
promised to befriend me.” 

“Yes, as the wolf befriends the lamb, or the cat the 


I only want to keep all out. 
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trembling mouse.’”” He whispered something which 


Jane certainly didn’t understand, but which convinced | 
her she mustn’t stay where she was. l 
“What shall Ido? Where shall I go?” 


‘‘ You must go with me,” said the stranger after ma- || 
. 5 


| 
king some inquiries as to her history. 

Jane looked up through her tears, and read his face | 
She | 
i 





for an instant. It certainly was one to be trusted. 
then laid her hand in his, saying, “ I will go with you, 
for I know you haven’t the heart to wrong a desolate | 
girl.” } 

“No, hang me if I have. You'll make a better man 
of me, Jane; your innocent ways will go farther to reform | 


me than a hundred sermons.” 


He took up the rich shawl, and was about to throw it 
over the shoulders of Jane. 
“ No,” she replied, “that is not mine, or this hand- | 


kerchief, either.” 





“ Never mind, it’s only spoiling the Egyptians.” | 
“It wouldn't be right,” said Jane, firmly, and she put } 
, 5 1] 
on her little shaw] and bonnet, and gave her hand to her || 


protector. He opened the doors gently, and they were || 
soon under the glare of the street lamps. 


j 
” 
’ 


“John Liscom —schooner Nancy — Fulton wharf, 


said the stranger to himself. “ I know him for an hen- || 
pecked land-lubber as he is, to send you out alone in a 


place like this. I'll blow him up for it ;”’ and with this 


drive to the wharf. 





; 
amiable resolution he took a carriage with orders to 

Captain Liscom had begun to marvel what had become | 

; 


of Jane, but his benevolent sympathies were far from | 


being energetic, and perhaps he might have had a pre- || 


sentiment that she would find a place without farther || 


trouble to himself; if so, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The stranger looked sternly at the captain as he com- 
posedly smoked his cigar in the little dingy-looking 
cabin. 

“A precious rascal you are, to send a child like this, 
backing and filling in this great city, in search of a place ! 


Ift hadn’t been fur me, you’d never laid hand on her 
again.” 

Liscom tried to explain, and so did Jane, but he would 
not listen to a word of apology. He used a reasonable 
number of nautical anathemas which the reader will 
doubtless spare the repetition, and wound up by telling 
him he was “ worse than a heathen, or an infidel.” 

He took a bill from his pocket-book, and presenting 
it to Jane, said, ‘‘ Now, Jane, will you not give me one 
kiss to pay for what I have done for you?” 

Jane laid her hand and the bill upon the broad palm 
of the sailor, while her look spoke volumes of gratitude, 
and maidenly dignity. 

“You are right, girl, right. 


, 


I would have my sister 
do just so ;” and he drew his rough hand across his eyes ; 
“but you must take the bill—you—” 


“No, no, I shall not need it. I shall be grateful to 


you, sir, as long as I live, and every day, and twice a 
day, I shall pray for the blessing of God upon you; and 
if we never meet again in this world, we shall meet in 
Heaven.” 
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Jane said all this with real pathos of manner, the 
tears springing to her fine eyes. 

“If I ever get there, Jane, it will be through your 
prayers then, for I have been wicked enough. Hang 
me, you make me cry just as my poor mother used to, 


|| when she told me all about Heaven, and the judgment, 


and such things. She died a long time ago, and I’ve 
had nobody te pray for me since.” 

“T will always,” said Jane, earnestly. 

The stranger took a small pin in the form of an anchor 
from his bosom, and presented it to Jane, saying, “‘ You 
must take this, Jane, and keep it for my sake ; and now 
give me one curl from your head, Jane, and when I look 


| upon it, I shall think of you, and think I have done one 


good thing in my life, and that you may be praying for 


| me, and it may be, Jane, I shall pray for myself.”’ 


Jane did as she was desired, hardly able to see through 
her tears, and as the kind sailor departed, he muttered 


| P ‘ 
| something about his eyes and the fog. 


After this, Liscom went out with Jane two or three 
times, but they had no references, and the girl was alto- 
gether too pretty to escape suspicion. He was ready for 
his return voyage, and yet Jane was unprovided with a 
What could he do? He knew better than to 


her home again to his wife, besides, he could not 


place. 
carry 
think of giving her another passage; he had done all that 
duty could require, and really wished the girl off his 
hands one way or another; his sympathies, too, had 
greatly declined from the time that she refused to take 
the money proffered by the stranger. He could conceive 
of no reason why she should decline it. The schooner 
was now entirely ready for sea, and he told Jane she had 
better try once more, and if she didn’t get a place “ the 
deuce must be in it.” 

Jane had made applications for the situation of teacher, 
seamstress or domestic, but without success. The weather 
was growing warm, and she went from street to street 
making applications and receiving rebuffs, till nearly 
exhausted, and feeling all the time like a guilty thing, so 
many significant glances had been exchanged, and se 
many cruel observations made in the presence of the 
poor girl. 

She wandered on till the buildings grew thin and scat- 
tered, and the bright Hudson might be seen sparkling in 
the sun-light. Then came the thoughts of home, and 
the beautiful Sebago. She wondered at her own wild 
project in seeking a home in the midst of strangers, but 
tears were useless now, and she summoned all her energy 
to bear the load of misery that began to press upon her 
heart. 

She ascended the steps of a stern-looking brick house 
The door was opened by a vulgar- 
looking man, with a blear eye, a red face, and very nar- 
row forehead. She was certain he must be a servant, and 
a drinking one, too. To her request that she might see 
the lady of the house, he answered, “ Yes,” gruffly, but 
without stirring to let her pass. 

Jane glanced into the hall, and saw a stout, red-faced 
woman peering out, curious to know who was at the door. 

‘Come in,” said the man, stepping back a bit, and the 


in Greenwich street. 


| woman retreated into a room at the end of the hall. 
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Jane took the same direction, and told her errand to the 
stout woman, looking into her face, that she might escape 
the stare of the man, who had followed her in. 
“* Where are your references ?” 
“T haven't any. I didn’t know it would be necessary 
till I came to this place.” 
“No references! where can you have lived then ?”’ 
‘« Nowhere in New York. 
“ What is your name?” 
Jane, timid and child as she was, felt they had no 


I came from Maine.” 


right to question her in this cold, heartless manner, and | 


summoning all her resolution, she said— 
“You haven’t said, as yet, ma’am, that you wish to 


hire a girl.” 


“We don’t want one without name or reference,” said | 


the man, who seemed to enjoy the scene vastly. 

Jane spoke with real dignity; “ I am a stranger in your 
city, with no one to explain your customs. I am sorry I 
have troubled you.” She was moving to the door when 
the man planted himself before her. 

“So, then, you're ashamed to tell your name, miss ?”’ 

Jane’s cheek glowed with indignation. ‘ No, sir, I 
am not ashamed to tell my name, but if you don’t wish 
to employ me, I don't know what is your right to ask it.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, miss, this coming for a place 
without references, and without name, is very suspicions- 
looking business. I'll tell you what, we might take a 
common girl of the town into our house in that way.” 

Jane colored deeper than ever, and moved to the door. 
“ There, miss, I’ve told you what—you see how it is.” 
He laughed derisively, and left the room. 

Jane glanced at the wife of such a brute, and thought 
she could detect a shade of compassion even upon her 


senseless face. 


“Oh, ma’am, you will think better than that of one of |) 


your own sex, [ know you will. I ought not to have 
come here without friends to advise me, but it is too late 
to repentnow. My name is Jane Bryant; I should have 
told it, only I thought you had no right to question me, 
unless you wished to employ me.” 

“ No, | am in no want of a servant, and you will hardly 
procure a situation here, unless you have references.” 

It was now nearly night; the street lamps were being 
lighted, and the girl felt doubly desolate as she met group 
after group of young girls with gay faces and merry tones, 
returning to cheerful homes and loving friends. She 
longed for a companion even in misery. She saw a 
child of perhaps ten years, weeping upon the steps of a 
house in a miserable-looking neighborhood. Jane in- 
stinctively drew towards her. The child wiped its eyes 
with a ragged apron, and glanced with a shy look at the 
young stranger; but it read sympathy and kindness in 
the sweet face, and a warrant for more tears; so the two 
girls wept together, companions in sorrow, though igno- 
rant of the grief of each other. 

“ What is the matter, that you weep,” asked Jane. 

“ My mother beat me, and put me out doors.” 

“ Perhaps you have been a naughty child. But then 
you have a mother and a home! how happy you might 


be! 


Never cry when you have a home to go to. You 
have enough to thank God for, every day that yo#f live. | have said nothing of the kind. I am going upon an j 
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A home and a mother! 
her, and you can’t be unhappy.” 

The child stared at her with open mouth. “ Have 
you been naughty, too, and saucy; and has your mother 


Go in, child, and love and obey 


put you out?” 

“Oh, no, no, child, I have no mother, no home. I 
couldn’t weep if I had.” 

The child put her head in her lap and now wept for 
‘* My mother beats me every 
I will do what she 

Do you think I 


the poor forlorn stranger. 
day, but I won’t be saucy any more. 
bids me, and try to be a better girl. 
| should be happy then?” 

“1 know you will; and when you feel angry and diso- 
bedient, think of me, with no home, and no mother.” 


Jane had walked some distance down the street, when 
she felt some one pull her dress from behind. She turned, 
and the little girl, all out of breath, was close to her. 

“If you will go home with me, you shall have part of 
my supper, and half the straw that I sleep on; ’tis nice 
and clean, and my mother shall be your mother. She 
wouldn’t beat you, I’m sure she wouldn't.” 

Jane couldn’t speak for weeping, and she thought, “ It 
is the poor only, that know how to feel for each other.” 
She promised the child she would come back if she didn’t 
find a place, and parted from her with real sorrow. 

The night grew dark and windy—the shops blazed 
with light, and the lamps in long vistas made the streets 
| look like fairy land. Poor Jane had no eye for either 
beauty or splendor. She felt chilled to the heart, and 
wondered if the wide world contained one other being as 
desolate as herself. She had gone from street to street, 
till quite bewildered, and she knew not which way to 


| turn. 
|| She was near the Washington Parade-Ground, and 
heard the creak and slam of the gates, as people went in 
| and out with busy feet, and the sound of the watchman’s 
staff upon the pave. The great multitude about her 
| had a community of interest; they were appendages to 
| the great city in which she was friendless and alone. 
! She wished she had gone home with the kind-hearted 
| child, who so generously proffered her little all; for she 
| knew Captain Liscom would leave her with little scruple, 
| and she shuddered as the thought of beggary and death 
—death in the midst of strangers passed like some grim 
Her limbs trembled, and she sat 


! spectre before her. 
| down upon the steps of one of the houses in Washington 


She grew frightened at 


| Place to rest just for a moment. 
|| the vague indistinetness of her own thoughts and percep- 
The lights upon the Parade-Ground looked more 


1] 
|| tions. 
magical than ever, and flashed and commingled in a thou- 
| sand fantastic forms. She had fallen asleep. 


| 
1} . . . * * * 


| George Lewis and a friend were returning from a fash- 
ionable party in earnest conversation. 

| “IT see how it is, Lewis, you are fairly in love; and 
} such a love! a brown-skinned country girl, with a foot 
like a shovel—who tells about our ‘ haouse,’ and eats 
| pudding and milk w'th abig spoon! Faugh!” 

“How you will rattle, Frank; I 





Lewis crimsoned. 
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angling excursion, but I do most certainly hope to see | A carriage was procured, and to the inquiry of Frank 
the pretty girl into the bargain.” | where he intended to carry her, Lewis replied, “ To my 
“No doubt, no doubt; I understand it all. This |! mother’s.” 


Amaryllis has become the exquisite Dulcinea of your |; “Oh, no, no, she will spurn me from her door; let me 
imagination ; but spare your friends, George ; their eyes || go any where, George, into any hovel just to die. I feel 





are not adapted to your glasses. A barefooted country | that I shall die, and I would not trouble any one. Oh, 

girl! your taste ts unquestionable.” | what a foolish girl I have been! But I have no friend in 
“ Have done your bantering, Frank; I feel really guilty } the world but you, George.” 

while discussing the poor girl in this way.” | Lewis pressed the weeping girl to his bosom, and even 


| 


“ Exquisite, Lewis; I have mistook; she is some || Frank was affected. 


| 
renowned princess in disguise. I long for the denouement ; | Mrs. Lewis was alone, engaged in a book of devotion, 
pardon me, I mistook the elegant (he could not think of || when the door opened and her son entered with Jane. 
a term) for a country girl paddling in a mud-puddle.” || A single glance told the poor girl she had been in that 
George’s eye kindled, and his cheek flushed. He || very room before, and the impulse of her own impassioned 
certainly looked a little angry. His giddy companion i heart prompted the very best thing she could have done. 
laughed immoderately. ‘‘ Why, you mean to fling down || She threw herself at the feet of the lady with pale cheek 
the gauntlet in behalf of this immaculate Rusticiana, but || and clasped hands. 
pardon me, I can’t fight; no, excuse me.” | “Oh, ma’am, you once turned me from your door. I 
| 
| 


“ Frank,”’ said Lewis, “‘ be serious one moment, if the || didn’t know what for; indeed, I am poor and friendless, 





nature is in you. Now, I hold, that the name of a deli- || but nothing for which to blush. Let me work for you, 
cate woman is not to be lightly bandyed in senseless | 
jesting. No matter what may be her condition, her vir- \ great, wicked city, where every one looks stern upon 
tues may ennoble it. Refinement is not inherent in any || me.” 

one class; it may be found with the humblest maiden, || 


let me die in your garret, but don’t turn me out into this 


| The tears gushed from her eyes, and she fell forward 
with nature alone for her tutor. Truth and affection are | at the feet of the haughty woman. Mrs. Lewis glanced 
worth more than all the blandishments of fashion.” } 

“Quite a homily, upon my word. Your case is despe- | from the floor and laid her upon the sofa, imprinting a 





sternly and reproachfully at her son as he raised Jane 


rate, Lewis. But seriously, this business is like to affect || kiss upon her pale brow. 
“George Lewis, I didn’t expect this of you, much less 


that my own house—” 


you more than you are aware. You respect the girl— 
love her even, but you cannot have thought of making 
her your wife—you can’t be so mad. A girl with no|| ‘Stop, mother, I beseech you. This child is innocent 
connexions to sit side by side with your proud mother, ! asababe. You have heard me speak of her since my 
George. She would disown you, and all the exclusives | visit to Maine. Let me entreat, as you value my peace 
in Broadway or elsewhere, would turn up the nose at || of mind, that you will treat her as a child. 

the poor girl, and depend upon it, you'd find it a bad job “ This from you, George; and to me! take a servant 
every way. I shudder to think of the thing.” || from the street—a—I don’t know what, and treat her like 
ja child! George Lewis, you strangely forget yourself.” 





It was now George’s turn to laugh. “ Really, Frank, | 





you have drawn a most dolorous picture. But no fears; || ‘‘ Mother, mother, these suspicions are unworthy of 
I am not yet prepared to make so desperate a plunge, I yourself and unjust to me, to say nothing of the wrong to 
though I confess to have thought of the thing. But on || that friendless girl.” 

one point Iam decided, that is, never to marry one of || The tears had been swelling from beneath the lids of 
these automatons of fashion. My wife must have a soul; || Jane, and she now arose from the sofa, for a new power 
she must live for me, and I for her, and not for a host of || awoke within her, such as she had not felt before. 





fools that have been stretched upon the Procrustean bed- | “What am I, that I should be the cause of discord 
stead of fashion.” || between parent and child! Rather let me have per- 
They had just turned into Washington Place, when \ ished in the street. I will go, lady, and the Father of 
they were arrested by the harsh voice of a watchman. || the fatherless will protect me. 
“Come, Dovey, off to the watch-house; you'll be The proud woman moved not or spoke. 
taking a cold here.” “* Mother, would you, can you be so inhuman?”’ said 
A young female attempted to rush by them, but the George, roused to a goodly portion of his mother’s own 
watel hed her fact. | spirit. ‘‘ If that girl goes, she goes not alone, and should 


“ No flurrying, dear, ’twon’t do no good, so be quiet; || Lever return, I return not alone.” 
’ | A bitter smile played over the face of the mother. “I 


we're used to sich birds.” 1 
“ Oh, sir, where do you mean to carry me ?” she cried, | have a that look before now, boy; it has small terrors 


with clasped hands. The light fell upon her face and } for me.’ : F. atthe 
revealed that of Jane Bryant. | “Oh, George, George, it is your mother, said Jane, 

“ Jane, Jane, can it be you,” exclaimed Lewis, flinging | ™ * pleading tone. ‘ You once called me sister, and I 
off the watch. She held out both hands, and nearly fell, ™Ust not, cannot be the cause of unbindness between 
It must be remembered that she || patent and child. If I leave your house, ma’am, I have 
| nowhere to go. I must starve or beg in the streets. I 





upon the pavement. 


was not only suffering from mental excitement, but was | 
| wil) not be burdensome ; is there nothing I can do for you, 


also faint for want of food. 
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that I may earn enough to return to my own home ? There 
are many things I can do, and withal beside, ma’am, I 
will be more than servant to you; I will watch beside 
you in sickness, and might become a humble friend to 
cheer you in loneliness ; and oh, ma’am, | shall be grate- 
ful for the slightest look of kindness.” 

The stern woman’s lip quivered at this simple appeal, 
for she felt its truth, and the pathos of tone and look 
with which it was uttered. Perhaps, too, she might 
have felt how often she met “ greetings where no kind- 
ness is,”’ and longed for one sincere friend—for one who 
should be to her as a daughter. 

George saw the effect of Jane’s simple eloquence, and 
forebore to interrupt it. 

‘« Be seated, child,” said Mrs. Lewis. “I must hear 
your story, Jane, and then we will see what can be done 
for you.” 

Jane’s cheek often changed from red to pale as she 
narrated the story of her sorrows, her sufferings, and 
dangers. 


showed the little pin in the form of an anchor, Mrs. |) 


Lewis actually shed tears, and George, through the 
whole, kept his face buried in his handkerchief. Her 
story was not without its effect. 
dently much softened, and spoke with a degree of ten- 
derness totally unexpected. 

“ Jane, if I should take you for my little friend, you 
wouldn’t have any thing to say to the servants, except to 
call upon them to attend you.” 


““T would do just as you bid me, ma’am. I shouldn’t 


wish to be troublesome.” 

Mrs. Lewis shook her head and contracted her brow. 
“ Well, Jnne, you will keep your room to-morrow, and 
we will see what can be done for you.” 

Jane shrank from this galling kind of dependence. 
* Let me be with you as a servant, ma’am. 


less dependent, and—and wound your pride less.” 


“No, no, Jane, I can do better for you. I must do 


better for you; you can be my companion and friend, I 
. : | 


see you can; I see you can be trusted.” Jane burst 


into tears, and George, the ever calm, quiet George, | 


threw himself upon his mother’s bosom and wept, he 
had become so like a boy again. 

It was surprising to see how readily Jane adopted the 
manners of the society into which she was thrown; we 
mean the polish of it; for she never lost any thing of her 
original truth and simplicity. She had only the accom- 
plishments of polite society to acquire, and to a mind 
As the friend and 
youthful companion of Mrs. Lewis, she was welcomed 


like hers, these were but playthings. 


every where—even by those who might have disputed her 
claims upon any other ground. 

It did cost Mrs. Lewis many a pang of pride to 
observe the every-day increasing attachment of her 
son for the poor orphan-girl, gentle and loving as she 
was, and dear as she had become even to her own heart. 
We need not say how often Jane wept in secret over her 


hopeless love, nor how the native dignity and delicacy of 


her mind taught her to avoid every thing like sanctioning 
an attachment so repugnant to the feelings of her bene- 
factress. 
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|| couldn’t. 


Sebago, I might have dreamed of such a thing. 


When she told of the kind, worthy sailor, and | 


Mrs. Lewis was evi- || 





I shall be | 


GIRL. 


She was sitting alone in her room, her head bowed 
upon her hands, and her face bathed in tears, when Mrs. 
Lewis knocked and entered. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come,” said Jane, rising 
to meet her. “I was trying to go to your room, but I 
I must leave you, my only friend; let me 


’ 


return to Maine.” She spoke rapidly, as fearful she 
should not say it if she made a single pause. 

“Why is this, Jane; are you not happy with me? 
Why do you wish to leave me?” 

Jane felt that all must be told, and yet how tell of 


| that which calleth the ready blood to the cheek of the 


maiden as often as the secret is pressed home to her 
heart even in solitude ! 

“ Jane,” said Mrs. Lewis, kindly, “is it George of 
whom you would speak? Do you love him, my child?” 
“Oh, madam, when a child upon the banks of the 
I was 
ignorant then of the distinctions of society, of the omni- 
potence of wealth.” 

“And you have taught me, Jane, to disregard these 
distinctions ; you have taught me the value of the aflec- 
tions—the wealth to be found in a sincere, gentle, and 
loving heart. Jane, for the two years you have been 
with me, you have been more than daughter to me; be 


” 


one in reality. My son loves you, Jane ;”’ and she drew 


the blushing girl to her bosom. 


* - os * ns “ 
| The next summer the keeper of a little tavern, upon 
the Sebago, was thrown into great consternation by the 
arrival of a plain, elegant carriage, and span of horses. 


| 
} The villagers stared with great diligence after a very 


elegant lady, accompanied by a gentleman, who might 
be seen on every fine day, angling in the clear waters 
of the beautiful lake. 
|| until one, more keen-sighted than the rest, declared 
| 
| 


Conjecture was upon tip-toe, 
| it as his sober opinion, that the lady was no other than 
the pretty Jane Bryant, whose fate had been such a 
mystery ; his penetration could be explained only from 
the circumstance of his once having been an admirer of 


| the unfortunate girl. 
| Mystification was now at an end. Jane visited the 
old haunts of her childhood with undiminished zest, and 


i{ 
1 


gathered wild flowers in the very spots where she and 
her lover had gathered them years before ; not forgetting 
‘the little brook where occurred the tragedy of the worn 
She had lost nothing of her early simplicity, her 
|| vivacity, and love for the beautiful in nature, with the 





|| shoe. 


|| refinements of polished life ; and Jane Bryant, now Mrs. 
|| Lewis, was, by universal acclaim, pronounced by her 


former associates, a “‘ perfect lady.” 


| 

Satire is never relished by woman. It is wholly 
| masculine, and the counterpart to it in the female charac- 
| ter, is scandal. Their tender sensibilities cannot endure 
| the idea of attacking whole sets of people at once, so 
they mercifully select particular examples, such as their 
next neighbor or best friend, against whom to direct 

their eloquence. 
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and ladies sat down, was supplied with only four dishes 


| of meat, viz: a piece of salt pork at the lower end, where 


DOTS AND LINES.—NO. III; 


OR, SKETCHES OF SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE WEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “ BURTON,” “CAPTAIN KYD,” ETC. | 


Tue passage from Vicksburg to this place has been 
unusually long and tedious. The machinery and works 
of the boat are new, and not having been properly made 
and fitted at first, are constantly getting out of order. | 
The river, too, is very high, and carries down a great 
quantity of drift wood, which often gets entangled in the 
wheels and breaks the paddles. We have lost, since | 
leaving Natchez, full six hours in every twenty-four, in 
laying to the bank, making repairs. The pilot gene- 
rally manages to select a wood-yard for this purpose, so 
that the hands are turned out to pile the guards with 
wood, while the engineers are tinkering at the machi- | 
The landing of a steamboat, even on the verge of 


The ladies 


don bonnet and shawl, and hasten ashore for a walk; | 


nery. 
an uninhabited forest, affords a lively scene. 


the bachelor-looking passengers, who have no claim to | 
such companions, disperse through the woods, cutting || 

. . . . | 
twisted canes, gathering strange looking wild flowers, | 


The deck || 


and amuse themselves in a hundred ways. 


passengers, who do not assist in wooding, jump ashore 
by dozens, some with bottles—if the landing be near a | 
groggery or cotter’s hut—to get them replenished with 
milk or whiskey; the women, to let their dirty little chil- | 
dren roll about, after their long confinement on board, in | 
groups on the ground. Some of the men select a level | 
spot, and display their skill at the rifle, or their activity | 
in leaping. 
men had gathered and formed a long lane, through which || 


At one time, yesterday, nearly a hundred | 


the leapers ran before they made their final spring. 


There was much sport—many rough jokes, and a plenty | 
of coarse merriment. I saw one supple-jointed Tennes- 
seean, as agile and straight as an Indian, jump twenty 
feet on a level. The steward takes this time to go on || 
shore to buy provisions, and returns with his myrmidons, |) 
in the shape of half a dozen dirty cabin-boys, laden with 
squealing pigs, philosophic gobblers, and patient hens, 
which are duly secured in coops on deck to await their 
certain doom. 1 remarked that those passengers who 
had young families, had to purchase milk for them on |, 
shore. It is not customary to have milk on the table of | 
steamers, although it is easily obtained. Passengers 
frequently purchase it for their own use ; and I have seen, | 
on the breakfast tables, half a dozen private pitchers, | 
and once was amused at seeing a captain very compla- | 
cently accept the ironical offer of the pitcher of milk, | 
tendered him by a passenger. With regard to having | 
milk upon the tea and breakfast tables, in furnishing a| 
greater abundance of fresh meat for dinner, there is in |) 
most of the boats abundant room for improvement. I 
have dined on board a steamer, which, two hours before, | 
had stopped at a landing-place, where turkeys, ducks, 

chickens and pigs, were abundant about the premises of 
the woodman,—yet, our table, to which forty gentlemen 





the clerk did the honors; a ham before the captain; a 
piece of boiled beef, a few plates beyond the clerk, and 
another piece of broiled beef, disguised with butter and 
capers, a la mouton. Some dried apple pies followed, 
as dessert. Four decanters, two of Monongahela, one 
of gin, and one of Cogniac brandy, were placed at inter- 
vals on the table; but, either from the badness of the 
liquors, or the temperance of the passengers, these were 
scarcely touched. Northerners drink most at the table— 
the Western people most at bars. Fifty dollars a pas- 
sage was asked on this boat from New Orleans to Louis- 
ville, which is equivalent to six dollars per day for board. 
Nuts and raisins, apples, and cheese, and bread, poorly 
compensate for the deficiency of a good substantial dinner. 
The Ohio boats—that is, those which run between Louis- 
The best 
dinner I ever sat down to, on any kind of boat or vessel, 


It out-did 


ville and Pittsburg—often keep better tables. 


was on a canal-boat, near Pittsburg, last fall. 


_any Thanksgiving dinner among the epicurean New- 


Englanders. There were two roasted turkeys, a roasted 


duck, roasted birds and chickens, fricassee, roast beef 


| and lamb, ham and roast pig ; pies of several kinds, pud- 


dings with and without plums, pyramids and pagodas of 
butter, tarts and syllabubs, floating island, and custard, 
with almonds, raisins, and fruit. A more sumptuous 
getting up of an entertainment, I never saw, even at a 


Mississippi wedding-supper. Do not think, however, 


that we fared thus sumptuously every day. We had 
been, the three previous days, winding our slow way 
from Philadelphia, with rather mean fare. This was 


our last meal on board; and was given, no doubt, with 
the aim, that if we had grumbled the former part of the 
way, at our ill fare, we might leave the boat in good 
Nothing 


humor, our anathemas turned into blessings. 


| will restore good humor so readily as a good dinner. 


The canal proprietors show that they understand human 
nature. 


We arrived at Helena last evening, after passing the 
mouth of White river and the Arkansas. At the mouth 
of both of these rivers are landing-places. At the last 


| place, there is but one tavern, one store, and a ware- 


house. Government 
stores, destined for the Indian nations, are stored here, 
by the Indian agent, Captain Collins. At the mouth of 
White river, better known as Montgomery's Point, there 
is a wretched tavern, where they charge two dollars and 
a half a day for board ; a warehouse, store, grocery, and 
one or two other buildings. It is a point of considerable 
trade. These places, since the general clearing out in 
Mississippi, have been points of re-union for the gam- 
blers. They are not, however, in as ill odor as formerly. 
Helena, about ten hours’ run below Memphis, is the 
largest town on the west bank of the river, from Donald- 
sonville to New Madrid, eighty miles below the mouth 
of the Ohio, (a distance of several hundred miles.) It is 
composed of one street, intersected by two or three 


This is a place of some business. 


short ones: its appearance from the river is pleasant. 


In the rear of the village are visible a range of green and 
wooded hills, which are the only neighborhood of any 
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kind on the west side of the Mississippi, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to within a hundred miles or more of St. 
Louis. We here learned that a rencontre had taken 
place the day before, between two citizens, an editor and 
a physician. One of the parties assaulted the other in 
his office, with his knife. He was, however, disarmed 
after inflicting one wound, and, being in the power of his 
antagonist, was dirked and cut until he fell lifeless. He 
was not dead when we arrived. When will this system 
of pistoling, dirking, cutting and chopping, cease? The 
demon of bloodshed and private murder seems to stalk 
with a fearful tread throughout this region. In New 
Orleans, we were disgusted with the tales of blood and 


the waste of human life. At Natchez, some tale of a} 


recent fight is detailed to the passing traveller, with the 
current news from shore. Opposite Natchez, Grand Gulf, 
and Vicksburg, the duelling grounds are pointed out, 
where, almost yearly, human life is poured out like water. 
At every landing-place, one’s ears are shocked by some 
bloody narration, of citizen armed against citizen, friend 
against friend. The citizens of Vicksburg have recently 
called a meeting, for the purpose of expressing their 
opinions in relation to the prevailing habit of carrying 
deadly weapons. Municipal laws, supported by fine and 
imprisonment, have been, I believe, already passed there, 
in relation to this custom. If men were not at all times 
armed, they would not be so ready to inflict injuries, and 
resent imaginary insults. It is now, a word, and, not a 
blow, but the flash of a pistol, or the thrust of a knife. 
The example of Vicksburg, in relation to carrying arms 
upon the person, was proposed to be followed in Natchez. 
If gentlemen will carry arms, let them carry small 
swords at their sides, at once. 

I have just returned from a visit to the town of Mem- 
phis, which, like Natchez, is built on the level summit of 
a bluff. The ascent to the town is very precipitate. The 
face of the cliffs approaches so near the river, that there 
is no landing-place, except a narrow path, which has 
been excavated at their base. There is no bar or beach 
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| more extensive than that in the same direction from Nat- 
| chez. The Natchez bluff, however, is three times higher 
| than this, and infinitely more grand and romantic. After 
| effecting the short, steep ascent from the river, we came 
|| toa nearly level common, which we crossed to the village, 
| nearly half a mile distant, and entered the Bluff, or 
|| Front street, whose stores all fronted the river. They 
] appeared to be well filled with goods, and considerable 


|| business was doing in the street. The town rejoices, if 


‘the signs speak truly, in many doctors, lawyers, and 
editors. Besides the main street, there is a second street 
| parallel with it, a square back. Those two streets are 
|| intersected by half a dozen others. Some parts of the 
|| town are composed of streets compactly built, but the 
|| dwelling-houses are generally few and far between. We 
went into an editor’s office, (which was a table in the 
|| printing office,) where we found the editor directing his 
| papers to his subscribers, for it was publication-day. I 
} exchanged a “ bit”’ for one of them, and, descending the 
stairs, gained the street, where I saw a hearse, made of 





timber, the clumsiest, heaviest, most uncouth conveyance 


| . 
\that ever man rode to his last home upon. Tommy 


|| Trotter consoled himself with the prospect of riding in a 


|ecarriage to his grave, if he never rode in one while 


living; but Tommy would rather walk to his own burial, 
as he had walked all his life, than commit himself to the 
|| hearse in question. I like to see a neat hearse and 
| funeral paraphernalia; it speaks well for any village, 
'and shows that the citizens entertain that respect for the 
|| dead, which forms a part of our better prejudices. The 





|| hearse was drawn up before an office, around which 
| several negroes and boys were assembled. I stopped, 
and looked in through the open door. A corpse was 
stretched upon a bed, a coffin was beside it on a chair, 
and three or four men were placing white linen in it, the 
'| edges elaborately scolloped, like paper cut fancifully with 
| scissors. No females were present. The corpse was 
|| wrapped in a winding sheet, which was scolloped around 


| the cuff, and white gloves were drawn on the hands, 





which crossed over the breast. He was a young man, 


here to form a foundation for a lower town, as at Nat- } a ah catenin — Ant ae rm 
and had evidently, from the fullness of his face, di 


before the disease could waste him. A few days before, 
fragments, which are held only by a few roots, and | ke had been shot by a prostitute, in some hasty broil, 
| which he sought to put a stop to, and died last night. 
i} . wes . . . 

ihe boats beneath. Two dilapidated steamboats, altered | The exasperated citizens, it appears, immediately cut 
the woman’s house to the ground, and the magistrate not 
being able to commit her, she was driven from the town. 
| I trust, this is the last scene of bloodshed that I shall have 


to record. The conduct of the Mempbians, in dismissing 


chez, the river sweeping strong and deep past the very } 
' 
foot of the bluff, which overhangs the steamers in vast | 


appear as if about to descend, like an avalanche, upon 


by the carpenters, making tolerable stores, moored at 
the shore, are the only buildingsthere. These are occu- 
pied as groceries, fruit and cake shops, and markets for 
boats, and serve all the purpose of half a dozen stores. 


Alongside of these floating stores the steamboats stop, as 
if to a pier. The landing is half a mile below the town, 
but when Memphis was first settled, a broad, flat bottom 


the assassin, without any extra judicial proceedings, was 

praiseworthy. There are two, I believe three, news- 
| papers published here, and the place is thriving ; but the 
‘inconvenience of its landing-place is an insuperable bar 





stretched beneath the bluff immediately opposite the 
town. The constantly changing river has now left no) 


traces of this, and the landing-place has been gradually 


moving south, and is likely soon to disappear entirely, | 


| to its very rapid growth. The general aspect of the town, 
the appearance of its dwellings, and character of its 


citizens, differ little from that of other towns and land- 


er. The || mgs we have passed lower down the river. There is a 


situation of Memphis and its surrounding scenery, is very | characteristic likeness in all the towns on the Mississippi, 


The views, up and | and lower Ohio. Above Louisville, they appear more 


similar to Natchez and its vicinity. , , ; . 
down the river, are very much alike at both places; like Pennsylvania and New-England towns. Qur boat 


although that up the river, from Memphis, is finer and | is now moving. I will write again from Randolph. 


leaving the town wholly inaccessible from the riv 
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Original. 
THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“He that sits above 
In his calm glory, will forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, e’en if blent 
With a vain worship.”—MRs, HEMANS. 

“ AnovuT ten years ago,” said my friend, Mrs. B——, 
“‘my physicians having recommended a long sea-voyage 
as the most probable cure for an attack of bronchitis, my 
husband, who was then engaged in mercantile pursuits, 


fitted up a ship which he was about freighting for Cal-_ 


cutta, and resolved to accompany me to India. If I 
were to relate all my impressions during my absence, I 


might fill a volume, but I will content myself with narra- | 


ting a single incident which occurred on our return, and 
which has impressed itself on my memory too deeply to 
be effaced by the finger of time. When we arrived at 


Calcutta, my health was quite restored, and we there- | 


fore made but little delay there, as I was anxious to 
return to my mother, whose advanced age had forbid- 
den her to become my companion. My husband soon 
disposed of the valuable cargo he had brought out, and a 
homeward freight having been procured, we prepared to 
leave Calcutta. The day before the ship was to sail, a 
gentleman, who announced himself as an American mis- 


sionary, waited upon Mr. B., with a request that a pas- | 


sage might be afforded to his wife and child. As the 
cabin was not large, and had been appropriated solely to 


my use, my husband hesitated to reply till I should have | 
been consulted, and therefore requested the gentleman to | 


call at our abode in the afternoon. As soon as I heard 


| 
of the application, however, I begged that they might be | 
informed of my willingness to accommodate them, and I | 
felt no small degree of pleasure in the thought of having | 


a female companion during our long and tedious voyage. 

“ Early in the evening of the same day, he called on me 
with his wife, to express their thanks. I was exceedingly 
struck with the great contrast that existed between the 
two. The missionary was a tall, gaunt man, of some 
fifty years of age, with a countenance as inflexible as if 
moulded in iron; his hair was quite white, but thick and 
wiry, bristling up from his deeply-furrowed forehead as 
if to contrast still more strongly with his bronzed com- 
plexion. His manners were cold and stern, and when I 
looked on him I was involuntarily reminded of one of the 
blasted pine trees— wrecks of a single winter,’ which 
sometimes rear their blighted heads amid the bright 
scenery of our beautiful country. His wife was one of the 
most delicate women, in appearance, that I have ever 
seen. Her age seemed not to exceed twenty years; 
indeed, her diminutive figure and innocent countenance, 
made her seem even younger. Her manner was charac- 
terized by timid gentleness, and I soon saw that she 
looked up to her husband with a feeling of awe, almost 
approaching to fear. His mode of addressing her was 


indurate where the genial warmth of gospel truth had 
penetrated the soil of the heart. 

“The next morning I was early on board the ship, 
and we only waited the arrival of our new passengers to 


set sail. They came at length, hurrying with them a 


, pale but bright-eyed child, about four years of age. The 


missionary silently superintended the little arrangements 
| necessary to their comfort, and, to my watchful eye, 
seemed anxiously striving to preserve the stoicism which 
he, perhaps, deemed a duty. He scarcely approached 
his weeping wife, and seemed as if about to return to 
the shore without exchanging a syllable with her, when 
she suddenly sprang forward as if to throw herself on 
his bosom. Whether her habitual awe overcame her, I 
know not, but, before she reached his arms, she fell at 
_ his feet onthe deck. The frame of the strong man shook 
with suppressed emotion as he bent and raised her to his 
breast. ‘God bless you, Ellen,’ said he, ‘God bless 
you, and may He forgive me this bitter regret!’ She 
raised her head and looked at him with a bewildered 
expression, as if she doubted whether she understood 
him, but the moment of softness passed away : he loosed 


his clasp of her slender form, and scarcely touching his 


lips to her forehead, turned towards his child. A second 


| time I saw an indefinable expression of mingled anguish 
and remorse pass over his face, as if he reproached him- 


self for the strength of his own affections, but the love of 


the father overcame him, and bending on one knee beside 
the child, he buried his face in her bright curls, and wept 
like an infant. It was a fearful thing to see that iron 


frame shaken with sobs, and that stern countenance 
bowed before the weakness of a babe. A few brief 
/moments passed, and ere the spectators of the scene 
could dash the tear-drops from their eyes, the missiona- 
ry’s boat was cutting the waves towards the shore. He 
never turned his head towards the ship, and though we 


could observe the oars-men directing his attention to our 


waving handkerchiefs, he remained immoveable. 


“For several days Mrs. Warrender remained in her 
_ berth, too ill and too much depressed in spirits to be our 


| companion. But her little girl, delighted with the novelty 
_of her situation, was not to be restrained by her mother’s 
illness. She soon crept to my side, and I welcomed her 
| with sufficient warmth to induce her to repeat her visit, 
| so that by the time Mrs. Warrender made her appear- 
| ance in the cabin, I had already secured a fast friend in 
| the little Lydia. She was a child of very lovely character. 

Ardent and impetuous in all her feelings, she had the 
| affectionate disposition which always belongs to such a 
| temperament. To harsh reproof, she was unmoveably 
| haughty and inflexible, but to kind remonstrance, she 
/was as yielding and submissive asa lamb. Possessed 


| of great intelligence and extreme personal beauty, she 
| soon became a general favorite. Every one in the ship 


‘loved her, and it was pleasant to notice the softened 
voice and merry smile with which the rudest sailor would 


| take her on his knee and tell her a droll story, or sing 


cold, almost rude, and her submissive meekness seemed || her a nautical ballad. She had a remarkably happy 
quite unnoticed, certainly unappreciated. Our interview || temper; nothing seemed to fret her; life was perpetual 
was not a long one, and when we parted, I could not || summer to her, because her sunshine was the reflection 


help wondering how the surface could ever appear so || of a pure and happy spirit. 
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“ Mrs. Warrender was, as I soon found, seriously ill. 
Her cough was very severe, and my own opinion was, 
that consumption had already marked her for the grave. 
I was too much interested in her to remain long a stran- 
ger, and her gentle nature soon acknowledged the claims 
She was one of those timid creatures who 
She seemed to want some | 


of kindness. 
constantly require a support. 
firmer character on which to depend; some one who | 
might draw forth her confidence, and repay it with sym- 
pathy. Had she been called to mingle much in society, 
this very peculiarity might have made her indiscreet, but || 
in her present circumstances, it only added to the grace- 
ful tenderness of her manner. It was not long before she || 
confided to me her simple story. 
however, which enabled me fully to comprehend her his- || 


tory, I learned in after times, from a member of her own | 
These I shall combine in one connected sketch, || 


family. 


80 as to enable you to understand at once that which it | 


cost me many weeks to decipher. 
“ Ellen Talbot was the daughter of one who was enthu- 
siastically devoted to the missionary cause. 


quently expressed his regret that his conviction of the 


importance of the cause had come so late in life that his | 


duties as a husband and father forbade him to take up 
the Cross and travel into the wastes of Heathen darkness. 
From her earliest childhood, Ellen had been accustomed 
to hear her father avow his determination to educate his 


sons for missionaries, and his daughters for wives to such || 
She had learned to think that 


heralds of the gospel. 
such was her vocation, long before girls usually form 
plans for futurity, and the romance which belongs in a 
greater or less degree to the character of every woman, 


in her, assumed the flattering guise of self-devotedness. 


Her piety was sincere, her faith undoubting, but she |) 


gave herself up to a life of hardship with the same kind | 
of feeling which, in other lands, induces the followers of 
another creed to sacrifice themselves to the cloister. 

Hers was not a clear conviction of duty, such as should 
alone influence the missionary to set himself to his great | 


task. It was a fervid dream of romantic self-devotion ; 


a girlish zeal to makea great sacrifice of personal advan- | 


tages. 
“Far be it from me to rebuke the pious fervor of the 


missionary. The woman who, strong in the conviction 


Many of the details, | 


He had fre- | 
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| the cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by night, to guide 
|| her steps—she must have fortitude to suffer, as well as 
|| energy to act, and above all, her dependence must be not 
_upon an arm of flesh, but upon the God of her fathers, 
whose work she has undertaken to do. 

1 “Such was not the case with Ellen Talbot. 
|) but misjudging, her home seemed to her quite too limited 


Sincere, 
a sphere, and measuring her duties rather by her zeal 
! ie her capacities, she forgot that Ged never placed 
! mortals in a field so narrow that it may not be sown with 
] good seed and give back a rich harvest. 
| “She was about sixteen when she first met with Mr. 
Warrender. Her father’s well-known piety rendered 
| his house a favorite resort for Christians of all denomina- 
| tions, especially those engaged in missions, and among 
others, Mr. Warrender came to spend a few weeks with 
| him, previous to departing for India. He was a widower, 
|of perhaps forty-five years of age, cold, stately, even 
| stern in his manner, and ascetic in all his habits. He 
|| was well aware of the need of woman's gentle ministry 
to aid him in his toilsome task, and Ellen’s zeal in the 
cause, her gentleness of deportment, and her extreme 


youth, which he deemed would enable her to acquire the 
language of the country with great facility, were his in- 


ducements to select her. Of mere earthly affection he did 
not dream. His heart, like the lava of Vesuvius, had 
| hardened over the ashes of his early love, and no second 


| 
| 


city of the affections could ever now arise upon the indu- 

rated soil. 

! “In youth, he had possessed very strong passions, and 
his whole life had been a struggle between right and 

At an early age he had formed an attachment 


| wrong. 


i 
|| to a lady several years his senior, and this passion soon 


swallowed up all the rest. Yet, even the sweetest founts 

of tenderness became, in his bosom, like the bitter waters 
| of Marah. The object of his affection, a high-minded, 
noble-hearted woman, had sacrificed all her worldly pros- 
|| pects to wed the humble missionary, and in the endeavor 
| to repay her for such love, he gave his heart up to the 
} most idolatrous worship of her. ‘Thou shalt have no 
‘other gods before me,’ was the awful command upon 
| Mount Sinai, and fearfully was the denunciation against 
idolatry brought home to the unhappy man. After eight 
years of wedded happiness, and partially successful 





, : 
of duty, and relying on the promise that, ‘as her day is, || !abors among the western Indians, he one day returned 


so shall her strength be,’ abandons the 


refinements of || from a visit of duty into the interior of the country, only 


civilized society and the endearments of home, to trav | to find his log cabin a heap of ruins, and to rake from its 


set on a hill which cannot be hid.’ If ever the nations of 


the earth are to be gathered into one fold—if ever the |) 


. airtel io. i 
erse the desert in the cause of Christ, is indeed a ‘ light || 
|| A brother missionary had accompanied him on his return, 





smouldering ashes the bones of his wife and little ones. 


| and through his care, Mr. Warrender was brought back 


islands of the far seas are to sing the praises of Redeem. to civilized life, but many months elapsed after this 


ing love, it will be through the influence of the weaker | 
no less than the harder sex. The arm of man may 
wield the lightnings of gospel truth—the tongue of man 
utter the thunders of gospel eloquence, but it is the hand | 
of woman which must drop the manna of Christian | 
charity over the trackless wilderness of Heathenism. | 
Yet she must not be led forward by the ignis fatuus of a | 
romantic temper—a will o’ the wisp, engendered by the 
vapors of a heated imagination. She must be urged to 


her high task by a clear sense of duty—Religion must be 


|| him. 





| dreadful calamity, ere his mind recovered its healthy tone. 


When he re-appeared to resume his missionary labors, 





every one noticed the change that had taken place in 
From an ardent, impetuous, affectionate pleader 
i _with souls, he had now become cold in manner, rigid in 
principle, severe in admonition, and apparently, unmoved 
| by the ordinary affections of humanity. 


| “Such was the husband of the timid, sensitive girl, 


|| who had lived but in the atmosphere of kindness, and who 


| was now to wither like a delicate exotic transplanted to 
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a wintry clime. It is strange to observe how different | 
are the results which a vivifying sense of religion pro- | 
duces in different hearts. If I might compare the inter- 
nal with the external world, I should say it is like a| 


tropical sun, in some places softening the soil and bring- 


others, it hardens the rock even while it is maturing the | 
rich gems which lie within earth’s bosom. Elien’s reli- | 
gion was one of love, her husband’s seemed more allied 
to fear. To her, the enjoyment of God’s gifts seemed | 
an acceptable homage to His bounty—to her husband, it | 
seemed a species of sacrilege. In her innocent gladness 
of temper, she looked upon this world as a scene of pro- 
bation, where earth’s pleasures were to be proved no less | 
than its sufferings—while he regarded it a place cursed 
for the disobedience of man, whose delights were as so 
many poisonous plants, deadly to the soul. The tender- 
ness which he felt growing up in his heart towards his 
wife and daughter, startled him from his fancied security 
against earthly enjoyments, and he spent many an hour 
restling with the new temptation which he felt to be 
assailing him, lest the curse of idolatry should again 
wither his gourd. 

** Mr. Warrender had met with all the success which 
could reasonably have been expected. The field of his 
labors required careful and diligent culture, while he too 
often found the tares springing up to choke the good seed. 
His wife ministered to the bodily necessities of the suf- 
fering and destitute, but her courage failed, and the spirit 
of self-distrust and doubt took possession of her when 
she sought to enlighten their benighted minds. She was 
a kind, tender and loving woman, but she lacked the 
strong intellect, the moral courage, and the firm faith of 
the missionary. The consciousness that she had over- 
rated her powers—the thought that she was occupying a 
place which others might fill far more worthily, and the 
total want of sympathy or support in her husband, all 
contributed to depress her spirits and undermine her 
health. All the tenderness of her nature became centred 
in her child, and when that darling little one began to 
droop beneath the sultry clime, the mother’s terrors over- 
powered all other feelings. She knew that she had not 
the faith which supported the high-hearted Mrs. Judson, 
when, after laying her only child in its solitary grave, she 
uttered those sublime and thrilling words, ‘God grant 
that the sacrifice may not have been made in vain.’ 
How many a heart has responded to those words when 
in sorrow and bereavement it pondered over the remem- 
brance of the lovely and the lost. 

“While we were yet in the warm latitudes, we were 
becalmed for nearly a week. The sky was like burnished 
copper, and the sea like molten brass. Not a breeze 
stirred, not a ripple moved on the face of the waters ; 
all was one breathless calm. We dared not venture on 
deck during the day, for the rays of the sun were abso- 
lutely scorching, and when night came on, the langor 
and oppression which we suffered, scarcely allowed us to 
benefit by its freshness. One day, little Lydia, who felt 
the restraint of confinement to the cabin more than any 
of us, contrived to slip away from us unperceived. Her 
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‘intense heat, supposed the child was with me, and I 
| thought she was asleep beside her mother. She was 
absent perhaps an hour, when the mate entered the cabin 
bearing her in his arms. She had stole upon deck, and 


|} after vainly endeavoring to rouse Cato, the dog, to a 
ing forth fruit and flowers in rich profusion, while in || 


game of romp, had lain down beside him and dropped 


asleep. She had not been long there when she was dis- 


covered ; but she had slept beneath that burning sun, and 


her flushed cheek showed its fearful power. 


“From that hour the sweet child never held up her 
head. She had received what the sailors call a sun- 
stroke. For a long time her mother seemed unable to 
realize the extent of her danger, though she sat beside 
her, moistening her parched lips and listening to her in- 
coherent murmuring. But I shall never forget the mo- 
ment when she was first made aware of the threatened 
I shall never forget the look of wild despair— 
her cry of agony, and the sudden bending of her knee 
while she uttered a brief but solemn prayer. From that 
moment she relinquished all hope, and with a counte- 
nance calm but ever stained with tears, she bent over 
the fair creature’s couch. 


blow. 


‘I will not murmur, but I 
may surely weep,’ she replied, to my attempts at conso- 
lation. 

“For three days the little girl lay almost insensible ; 
on the evening of the fourth she awoke to perfect con- 
sciousness; a prelude, as I knew too well, of coming 
death. ‘Mother, why do you cry?’ said she, as she 
looked up into her face. 

‘ Because I fear you are going to leave me, darling,’ 
said the mother, suppressing her emotion. 

‘I would cry, too, if you were to leave me, mother,’ 
said the child. 

‘ But, dearest,’ said Mrs. Warrender, ‘if you leave 
me you will go to Heaven,’ and she said this to discover 
whether she was aware of her situation. 

‘I know it, mother, but I want you to go with me.’ 

‘Surely you are not afraid to go to that beautiful 
place, my sweet Lydia.’ 

‘No, dear mother, not afraid, but I shall want you in 
Heaven with me,’ was the reply of the dying child. 

“ Mrs. Warrender looked towards me with an expres- 
sion I shall never forget, then imprinting a kiss upon the 
fair child’s brow, and motioning me to take her place by 
the bed-side, she rose and left us for a few minutes. 
When she returned she was calm, but a deadly palor had 
settled upon her face which never again left it. Two 
hours after the child had uttered those few words so thril- 
ling to a mother’s heart, her pure spirit had departed. 

“Mrs. Warrender’s physical strength was unequal to 
the fearful struggle of feeling. She was conveyed to bed 
insensible, and a succession of fainting-fits seemed to 
threaten the most alarming results. But towards evening 
she recovered sufficiently to rise, and taking her seat 
beside the body, never again left it till the last sad offices 
were performed. The intense heat of the weather ren- 
dered it necessary to bury the dead as early as possible 
on the following morning. Attired in one of her little 
night-dresses, with a simple cap only half concealing her 
bright curls, Lydia looked as if she had only lain down to 








mother, who was lying in her berth, exhausted with the 
16 


sleep. Never, never did death wear a lovelier aspect. 
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But when we assembled on deck just before sunrise, the 
beautiful child lay in her coarse shroud, and her sweet 
face no longer visible to our mournful gaze. 

“1 will not describe to you the solemnity of a funeral 
at sea. 
and this differed from others only in the peculiar interest 
which had been excited by the little creature who now 
lay stiff and cold before us. The mother leaned upon 
me while my husband read the beautiful service for the 
dead; her gaze was fixed upon the body as if her eyes 


could pierce the rude envelope which concealed her trea- | 


sure from her view. But when the sailors, brushing a 


tear from their rough cheeks, raised the grating, every 


heart sunk as the sudden plash of the water struck upon } 


the ear; and the wretched mother, uttering a piercing 
ery, sunk upon her knees. We bore her to her berth, 
and she never again quitted it till we arrived at New- 


York. A breeze sprang up about an hour after the child’s || 
body had been consigned to the pitiless waters, and we 
were spared the pain of feeling ourselves moored above || 


the grave. 
“ My whole time was now devoted to the suffering 


mother. 


She was evidently sinking fast, and I could 


not help attributing her resignation to her consciousness | 


of the approach of death. I once spoke to her of it, and 
her reply was very impressive :—* When I first learned 
my child’s danger, I prayed, that if it were consistent 
with the will of Providence, she might be spared to me. 
When I found that God had decreed my darling should 
be taken from me, I made a solemn contract, in my own 
heart, that if she were saved from the physical bitterness 


. | 
of death, I would never murmur, however I might | 


weep. She died as gently as a rose falls from its stem, 
and I dare not fail in my promise to my Maker. He 
has mercifully given me strength, by affording me the 
hope of soon rejoining her in Heaven. Her last words 
are never absent from my thoughts, and I cannot help 
mingling earthly feelings with my aspirations after a 
better world. 
tended to clasp the mother, who so long delays to meet 
her, and the hour of death will be to me more welcome 
than the hour that gave her birth.’ 

“ Tt was a strange, but beautiful fancy, which thus led 
the mother to feel that she held communion in thought 
with her lost darling. It may be, that some will censure 
this blending of earthly affections with heavenly hopes ; 
but she who has ever wept above the bier of a beloved 
one, will have charity for this weakness. If there be 
any thing which can make the hope of Heaven dear to 
the worldly-minded, it is the belief that it is peopled by 
the heart's lost treasures. The vanity of self-know- 
ledge—the pride of life—the pomps of the world—may 
all work together to make us indifferent, in the heyday 
of life, to the vague ideas of a Heaven of bliss, but let the 
affections be once fastened there, as to the abode of a 
God of Love, and the home of our dearest objects of ten- 
derness, and it becomes the haven of our every hope. 

“ When the ship arrived at New-York, Mrs. Warren- 
der was too ill to reach her father’s house, which was 
about two miles distant from the city. She was removed 
to our house, which had been for several weeks prepared 


I picture to myself her little hands ex- 


You have heard its details often before now, | 


LYDIA. 


4 


f for our reception; and there, surrounded by her family, 
|| who had been summoned to her sick bed, she spent the 
few remaining days of her life. She expressed a wish 
to be buried in her native village. ‘My mother lies 
said she, ‘and methinks I should like to rest 
| beneath the same sod.’ Tears came in her eyes as she 


there,’ 


| spoke, and I knew she was thinking of the moaning 
'| waves where her daughter’s little form reposed. 
, is a modest tomb 





|| “In the little churchyard of N 
_of white marble, bearing the name of ‘ Ellen Warrender, 
aged 21 years;’ and the moss-pinks, which her own 
hands planted on her mother’s grave, are fast spreading 


| themselves over her own.” 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


Original. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 


| Tus following beautiful lines were suggested by the death of 

Miss Lydia Biddle Gates, only daughter of Colonel William 

| Gates of the Army, who died at Fort Columbus, Governor's 
Island, in March last, aged 19. 


|, I saw her mother’s eye of love as gently on her rest, 

|, As falls the light of evening's sun upon a lily’s breast ; 

|| And the daughter to her mother raised her calm and loving eye, 
As a lake, among its sheltering hills, looks upward to the sky. 


I’ve seen a swelling rose-bud hang upon its parent stem, 

|| Just opening to the light, and graced with many a dewy gem, 

|| And ere that bud had spread its leaves and thrown its fragrance 
round, 

| I've seen it perish on its stem, and drop upon the ground. 

| 

| So, in her yet unfolding bloom, hath Lydia felt the blast :-— 

|, A worm unseen hath done its work—to earth the bud is cast: 

| And on her lowly resting-place, as, on the rose-bud’s bed, 
Drops a the parent tree are showered, her parent’s tears are 
; shed. 





| And other eyes there are that loved upon that bud to rest, 
There's one who long had hoped to wear the rose upon his 
| breast ; 

Who'd watched and waited lovingly till it was fully blown, 

| And who had e’en put forth his hand to pluck it for his own. 


A stronger hand than his that flower hath gathered from its tree ! 

And borne it hence, in paradise to bloom immortally ! 

And all that breathe the fragrance there, that its young leaves 
exhale, 

It shall remind of Sharon’s rose—the lily of the vale. 


| 
The soldier-father have I seen suppress a struggling sigh, 
And a tear, whene’er he spoke of her stood trembling in his 
eye :— 
No other daughter in his bosom ere had slept, a child, 
| No other daughter on his knee had ever sat and smiled. 





And he was far away from her, but for her had his fears, 

And anxious thoughts upon his brow had left the stamp of 
years ; 

And now the grave hath, from his hand, removed its sacred 
trust, 

And father’s, mother’s, lover's tears have mingled with the dust. 


Peace tn that dust! for, surely, peace her gentle spirit knows.— 
Around her narrow house on earth the night-wind sadly blows, 
But heavenly airs, that through the trees of life for ever play, 











Are breathing on her spirit’s brow, to dry her tears away. 
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| folded, and directed in a female hand, held it up to his 
) wife—“ Rather portentous, hey, my love ?” 
Pee Rather.” 


“ To come through the post office, in bulk, without 


| 
BY JOHN NEAL. / 
i being paid for! Deuse take such people, I say! Were 
THE THREE CAPS, 
I 
| 


there no obliging members of Congress to furnish a 


* WooxrD an’ married an’ aw!” The great business 
of life was accomplished! The words of power had 
been uttered: The transformation was complete— 
instantaneous and complete! They were man and | || Saying this, he flung the parcel into a chair, with an 
expression of countenance, that made his young wife 


rome to be washed, by maz/, that I must be taxed in this 


way! No—I'll be hanged if I do ! I'll not open it!” And, 


\¢ 
| fi rank, I wonder—none of those who send their old shirts 
ik 


wife—linked together for ever and aye, and for ever and | i 
aye separated from all the rest of the world: He, full of }) ‘ catch her breath, and begin to look about her. 
determination, of exalted hope, and solemn and high “A long, sleepy, good-for-nothing poem, to the best 
purpose, ready for trial “‘in any shape but that’”’—of sepa- || of my knowledge and _ belief,” continued he; “or a 
ration or bereavement: She, timid, trembling, and self- || tragedy—or, mayhap, the outline of a novel, sent to me 
distrustful, overflowing with deep and patient thankful- || by a ‘constant reader,’ or a ‘ great admirer,’ to fill up; 
ness, and wondering to find herself a woman and a | or, peradventure, scraps from an old newspaper, for- 
wife—transformed by a touch, as it were, and sanctified |; warded by particular desire, with a request that I would 
for ever te the mysterious duties of a new and everlasting || republish them at my earliest convenience, without a 
covenant, by the uttering of two or three brief, and not i word of alteration—or with notes, critical and explana- 
very intelligible words. To her it was a dream—a } tory. Pshaw!” 

tumult—and a terror. How knew she—how could she || Again he had taken up the parcel, and felt of it; and 
ever know, until it were too late—whether he was, of a || again he was on the point of flinging it aside, when his 
truth, what he appeared to be? How could she be sure, || eye was attracted by the seals. 


notwithstanding all that her young heart, and her gene- “That seal, my dear—surely I have seen that seal 
rous hope, had whispered to her, that he was not, even | before ne Ce . 


‘ And so have I—I am sure of it—but I cannot, for 


nature, however he might appear, under the subduing my life, remember where. Stay—let me see the motto 


; > £ ; z . “a? 
influence of a strong and passionate love? If so—to again :—yes—yes—nm yet the hand writing appears 


| 
| 
as all men are, selfish, heartless, and overbearing by | 
| 
H more and more familiar to me, the longer I look at it. 


what had she betrayed herself ?—and, for what!— 
Which way should she turn—whither fly—to what city | Yes—yes—but for the seal, now, I should feel sure it 
of refuge for the broken of heart, betake herself, should || ya. Aunt Mary’s.” 

that man, the master to whom she had bound her spirit _ Or Mrs. A’s 

apprentice for all eternity—the pawl tt she had | “ No—it is more like Emma’s; or Mrs. B’s; or 
ak the ¢ i us “4 | , ’ 

taken to the most intimate, and trustful, and perilous |! 4 Anne’s;—but the seal !—I’m sure I know that 


companionship, for ever and ever—the frienad—the plea- | seal!” 


sant counseller—the Image of her God !—the wooed + Pesseite dene , a . 
of her heart!—should he prove unworthy of her pro- | aay — up, wang nn, . a ane ing the 
foundest love, or mislead her into the idolatry of anit parcel rather daintily, and holding it up to the light, as 
¥ | if, under a notion that the enclosure might be something 
a” Ne A - more precious than poetry, or prose ;—* very prettily 
To him, it was the fulfilment of a pre-appointed hope ; || done up, hey !—and very tastefully directed.” 


the solemnization of a long-cherished faith. He felt that By all which, I d a. I , 
2 “ 9 . sh, ) - 1 

he had taken his place, for ever, among the immortals— y an waicn ne nto understand, 1 suppose . vat 

| you mean to open it, and pay the postage, notwith- 


that he belonged to the Future now, as well as to the || : . . 
Past; that he stood upon the outer barrier of a measure- | } sanding = ours Cnretneien aston eee meg 
less empire, from which he might see kings wating t often published to the world. Ob, you men! 
together, among his posterity, and thrones dashing |) 
against thrones, and the whole earth undergoing trans- | || gether so bad as that, I hope”—turning the letter two 
formations, age after age, at the bidding of those who or three times, end for end, examining the seals anew, 
were to go forth from his loins. God willing—the | || and appearing sadly puzzled; “ not altogether so bad as 
woman he had taken to his heart was now to become a) that, my lov mig you cannot deny that the parcel is a 
mother of nations; and if he were faithful to the mighty | Very pretty pare el.’ 
charge, putting his trust in the Ancient of days, there || “‘ And very mais directed, hey ?” 
might be those hereafter who would rise up and count || “Very! The writer must be a gentlewoman; any 
him, as we do Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, among | body can see that.” 

“ And young, perhaps?” 





outward resemblance, alike deceitful and debasing ! 


“Why, no—not so bad as that, my dear; not alto- 


the Patriarchs. 
“Ah! what have we here!” As he spoke, the mag: | ! “ Undoubtedly.” 

nificent vision departed—battle and empire vanished ! | “ And beautiful ?” 

—and he stretched over the table, upon which lay || ‘ Why, no—I wouldn't venture to go quite so far as 

three or four new books, a pile of newspapers, and half | that, Nelly; but she must be well-bred, and a woman of 

very neatly || taste, and, therefore, in all human probability, of a cor- 


a dozen letters; and selecting a parcel, 
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respondent shape, and look, and bearing—of womanly 
proportions, you may be sure.” 
“ Poh, poh!” 


toward him, and smiling through her thick brown hair, 


—laying her hand on his arm, stooping 


as it fell in large masses over her deep, quiet, in-lighted 
eyes—*“ Poh, poh, Mr. Gray” — 

“ Don’t call me Mr. Gray, Lentreat you.” 

“ What shell I call you?” 

“ Why, John, to be sure.” 

“* John !—I!—not for the world !”’ 


“ And why not, pray 7” 


SKETCHES BY 


LAMP-LIGHT. 


| “Ah, ha, Nelly! 


” 


We are beginning to understand 
|;one another, I see. 
“High time, I think—oh, you needn’t look at me 
80. The hand-writing has decided you—any body may 
see that; and why you should sit there, twirling your 
thumbs, and stripping the feathers off your pen, or eying 
the seals, and looking more than half ashamed of your 
self to be so carried away by womanly curiosity, and so 
| taken with a woman’s autograph, now that you are a—”’ 
“* Now that I belong to you, hey?” 


“* Now that you are a merried man, Mr. Gray—that’s 


“T never could bring myself to call my husband John— || i what I had upon the up of my tongue; but, I’m glad I 


or Dick—or Tom.—I ohout 1 always be thinking of that 
story you told Mra. G.’ 
“What story, pray?” 


“Don’t you remember! I'm sure J never shall forget 


it. She always used to call her husband Joseph, and you 
must have known it, I think; and yet, you were mali- | 


cious enough to tell that story.” 


“Oh, I remember, now; but, bless your heart my | 


dear, that was a story from the Spectator, or from Rich- 
ardson—rather: Lovelace went into a shop, 
woman, wenting her husband, called John! John !— 
and when he appeared, Lovelace called him John—at 
which the woman took fire, and berated him soundly ; 
and then Lovelace asked her, how she could expect other 
people to treat her husband with more respect than she 
did.” 

“ Exactly—and I haven't forgotten the lesson, I pro- 
mise you; nor has poor Mary G. I declare I was afraid 
to look up for half an hour after you told that story; and 


I’ve never seen her since, without thinking of it. Poor | 


Joseph!” 
“Poor Joseph !—yes, that’s it—poor Joseph, poor 


John, or poor Peter;—but, if it were George, now, or | 


William, or Charles, o 
say you would soon get reconciled to the name, and forget || 
the lesson you speak of.” 

“Perhaps I might; though, at the best, it seems to 
me rather too familiar.” 

“Rather too familiar !—excellent!—but I understand 
you, my dear. The disparity in our ages makes it appear 
so. Then, there’s such a fine old-fashioned, fatherly 
sound in Mr. Gray— Auld Robin Gray ! 

“ There, now!—that’s so like you! But, beware! 


wr 


else I may take it into my head that you are not so well || 
satisfied with that same disparity, yourself, as you would |, 
have me believe; you think too much of it yourself, 1 am 
afraid.” 

“ Perhaps I do—but, if I do, it’s for your sake, I pro- 
mise you: why not say husband ?” 

“ Husband!—for a young married woman to say 


husband !—faugh !”" 


“ Rather too much of a mouthful for you, my dear, hey?” |) 


And so—and so—have a care !—you'll 


’ 


“ Rather. 
break that seal, if you handle it so roughly.’ 

“ Well—and what if I do?” 

“What if you do!—Oh, nothing—nothing at all!— 
it’s nothing to me, you know; I can have no possible 
objection, of course. But, if you do open it—open it like 
a man—and never trouble yourself to find an excuse.” 





and the | 


r Frederick, or Augustus, I dare | 


“ say it, ag.” 

| ‘So am I.’ 

' 

|| “It would have been quite too ridiculous, wouldn't 
it 2” 


“To be sure it would.” 


“ Poh, poh, man—tear open the parcel at once—make 
| up your mind, and break the seals fairly, and you'll feel 
|| allthe better for it.” 
| “But, my solemn determination, dear’’—with dignity. 


“ A fig for your solemn determination.” 

“Published to the world, you know’’—with signifi- 
| cance. 
| “A fiddle-stick’s end. You mean to break it—and 
} you will break it, whether or no, if you keep fumbling 

with it, after that fashion—there !—what did I tell you— 

there goes one of the seals !”’ 


} 

. ; 

| “No, no—not quite—only cracked, my dear.” 
ee And, when fairly broken, like a lover’s oath—”’ 
| 


“ Or a woman’s reputation—”’ 
| “You'll say it was cracked before, hey? But why 
|< don’t you open it—ah'!—there goes another !—never 
|| mind me.” 

“ A plague on the seals ! 
so brittle ?”’ 


“Oh, I understand you, dear—you mean to open that 
| ”? 


Who would think they were 


| parcel by accident; I can see through you! 


Let me tell yon, my love, that you are a 
in short’’—stopping her 
N. B.—They hadn't 


“Can you! 
saucy, good-for-nothing, and, 
mouth with a handful of kisses. 
| been married a month. 

“There, there, that'll do! And now you may open 
the letter, and then you may lug out your purse and 
pay one dollar and fifty cents for the pleasure of—” 

“ Only one-twenty-five, my dear.” 


| 

“ Only one-twenty-five, hey! Cheap enough, in all 
‘conscience ! for the pleasure of seeing the inside of a 
letter, full of newspaper scraps, etc. etc.—to the best of 
/your knowledge and belief, hey?—the superscription 
| whereof happens to be in the hand-writing of a gentle- 
| woman, with correspondent bodily proportions and 
Oh, you men!” 

| “Andoh, youwomen ! But, I shalldo no such thing, 
‘I tell you!” And, with that, he flung the letter upon 
“the table, with such a wrathful emphasis, that it flew half 
‘across the room, to the unspeakable amazement of the 
poor wife. ‘No, no—my love—not so much of a fool, 


accomplishments. 





as that comes to, I flatter myself.” 
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“ But, you have done it,already! The cracked seal | 
b J 


is broken, you see.” 


“ Impossible !”—snatching up the letter. 


“ And, what’s impossible, can’t be—and never, never | 


comes to pass—ha, ha, ha!” 


“ Why, bless my heart! Who would have thought o’ | 


such a thing! 
you ever see any thing so frail? You see it has hardly 


touched the paper underneath. 


think so?” 
“To be sure I do—ha, ha, ha!—as in duty bound.” 
“For my part, I wonder how it ever got through the 
post office, and therefore—” 


“ And therefore, as the letter cannot be returned, and | 


as the postage must be paid, why, there is nothing left 
for you but to open it. But, there’s another seal, yet— 
which appears to hold by the corner.” 

“* And so there is, I declare !”’ 


“ Which other, you'll tear off, as sure as you're alive | 


unless you—there it goes!—crack !—snap !—there !—now 
you may open the letter !”’ 

‘ Thunder and lightning !—what have we here !”— 
cried he, as he tore open the parcel, and three little baby 
eaps fell fluttering upon the floor. The young wife 
snatched them up in an exstasy of astonishment, and, 
after a diligent examination of all three, deciared they 


were most beautifully made; and then, pointing to one, |) 
| 


the prettiest of the whole, with a blue cockade over the || 
ear, burst out a laughing. Meanwhile, her husband 
having rummaged the parcel over and over, and over 
again, inside and out, in the hope of lighting upon some | 


clue to the mystery, came at last to the following words, 


marked with inverted commas: ! 


“* Of the future, I need say nothing.” — Yankee. 

Here was asmasher! But, what on earth was the 
young wife so tickled about? And, what cou/d be the || 
meaning of that little blue cockade, which diverted her | 
somuch? To the husband, it was all a mystery, and 
might have continued so to this day, but for the explana-| 
tions that followed, year after year, till he learnt the | 
difference between a night-cap, a dress-cap for a girl, and | 
aboy’s cap. Alas, for the uninitiated, the helpless and 
hopeless old-bachelors, who may happen to read this | 
part of my story. But, to the caps—there were three, in | 
all, and only three—and not larger than you may see in| 
the windows of a toy-shop, on a doll of a moderate size ; 
but they were caps, nevertheless—and baby-caps—and| 
full of that thrilling significance which always belongs to 
a baby-cap, whether little or big, in the estimation of the 
newly-married. 

“ Of the future, I say nothing !” 
laugh—a few blushes—and, then, another and a more | 
diligent perusal of the hand-writing, the seals, and the | 





Another hearty | 


needle-work—three sorts of evidence, any one of which, || ‘ 


if it stood alone, would have been sufficient to establish | 
the author aip ; and yet, when they came to be examined | 
together, it was wonderful to see how soon the husband | 
and wife, both were obliged to come to a dead halt. Th: 
seal belonged to “‘ Aunt Mary’’—that was clear; but the 


Look here, my love, just look here—did | 


I declare it’s a shame | 
for people to seal their letters so carelessly—don’t you | 


|| from the most prying curiosity. 


LAMP-LIGHT. 


and yet, being sealed with black, as if by oversight, (for, 
|| who would be cruel enough to send three babies’ caps to 


a newly-married woman, with three black seals—a black 
seal upon each—unless by mistake ?)—the writer must 
Now, Mrs. A. 


was in mourning, while the rest of the good people were 


| be in mourning—that was equally clear. 


not: and, again—on second thought, it did seem to the 
| young wife—and, after a few moments’ consideration, 
she was quite sure—nay, positive—that she had seen 


that very seal in the possession of Mrs. A. But, then— 





i hang it all!--how do you lawyers ever make up your 


minds in a case ?—I can’t, for the life of me, see’’—con- 
' 

|| tinued the wife; and then, after having decided that the 
|| present had come from Mrs. A—that it must have come 


from her, and could not have come from any body else 
, . . 





on earth,—she turned to the caps themselves, and fell to 
examining the stitches, for corroboration—labored away 
for tenor fifteen minutes; and then she flung them upon the 
|| table, in a pet, declaring it was quite impossible for Mrs. 

A. todo such work—that she never did it in her life— 
| that, on the whole, it looked so much like that of Mrs. B., 
or aunt Mary, or cousin Mary, or aunt Anne, or—that, 
| in short, it was no use trying to tind out the authorship 
of the joke that way. And so, it was determined to say 
| nothing about the affair—to hush it up for more reasons 
/than one; but to lay by the caps in a safe place, with 
| the letter, the seals, the quotation, and the address, and 
wait till somebody should betray herself, as the author 
| most assuredly would in time, or, till some lucky chance 
| might furnish the requisite proof. 

And so the three caps were sealed up with the origi- 
| nal paper, and put away where they had nothing to fear 
Year after year passed 
over, and the whole circumstance had been forgotten, 
iw hen, one day, the youngest child of the family happened 
to be playing with a secret-drawer in a work-table, which 
flew open at the accidental pressure of her little hand. 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” 
and off she capered with her eyes all lighted up, and 
both hands in the air. “ Oh, mamma! mamma !—see 
what I’ve found!—three o’ the prettiest little caps, just 
big enough for wy new doll, mamma! Oh, Mary, 
Mary! father, father! Jemmy, Jemmy!—see what I've 


—screamed the poor thing; 


found !” 

And, sure enough, there they were! The mysterious 
caps, which, ten years before, had come so strangely to 
the possession of a newly-married woman. Oddly 
enough, too, not a Lint had ever been received—not a 
trace found—for ten long years—not a clue—and, the 
roguish author continued to the last, not only unheard of, 
but unguessed at. 

“But, my dear,” said the husband, taking up the 
parcel and re-examining the seals, the superscription, and 
the prettily-written words, “ Of the future, I say nothing.” 
‘My dear—I say!—do you remember this little blue 
cockade ?” 

The wife smiled, and was on the point of langhing 
outright, as all the strange circumstances crowded upon 
her recollection, when something in the look of her hus- 


band startled her. He was evidently pondering some 





hand-writing was more like Mrs. B’s, or aunt Anne’s— 





weighty affair. 
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“Well,” said he, at last, “I have heard of coinci- 
dences before 3 I have been a witness to not a few, in my 
day, that were remarkable enough; but never any thing 
to be compared with this. 
nor less! children and 


caps! Neither more Three 
I 


three caps, at the end of ten years!” 


The wife looked up, and, after musing a moment. | 


appeared still more astonished, and calling her boy to 
her side—her on/y boy—told him that cap with the blue 
cockade upon it belonged to him— 

“ And was sent to you, my boy,” added the father, 
“two or three years before you were born.” 

** How could that be, father?” 


“ Ask your mother, my son.” 


“ Well, mother, how could that be? And who sent it ?”’ | 


“ We never knew, my dear boy. It’s a sort of a 
mystery ; and, had we lived in the days of witchcraft, or 
among the fairies, what a capital tradition might have 
been made of it, hey?” 
“ But, mother,” said the boy, “there’s three caps in all.” 
“ There is—is there, my lad?” asked the father. 


“ There are three caps, | mean, father; one, I sup- 


Three children—and three | 





SKETCHES BY LAMP-LIGHT. 


“* Mustn’t what, dear ?”’ 
“You are planning it, this moment. I can see your 
very thoughts in your eyes—you monster ” 

* Planning what, wife ?”’ 

* Don’t call me wife.” 

“ Planning what, Nelly?” 

“ Planning a story, or a play, or a poem, or some con- 


founded thing or other, about these caps! I wish they 


i} . 
| had been at Jericho, before I ever saw them, or heard of 


{| 
i} 
| 


! 


} 


|| them.’ 


|| writers !—nobody’s safe with you for a moment ! 


’ 


“ Excellent !—thank you for the idea. It would make 
a capital story, though, wouldn’t it ?—especially if one 
were to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

“Oh, you authors! and editors! and magazine- 


Do 


| you remember the editor that ran against another man’s 


| umbrella, for the sake of a paragraph ?”’ 


| 


* Yes, dear.” 

“And you—in what are you one single atom wiser, 
I should be glad to know?” 

“Tf I run against the public with a true story like 


pose, for Mary, and one for Margaret; were they sent || this, hey ?” 


to them, too, before they were born ?” 
“Yes, my boy—many years before.” 
“ Well, 1 can’t understand that—I declare.’ 
“ Nor I neither,” said Mary. 
“And I should like to know, mother,”’ said little 


Margaret—“ I should so—what they sent the prettiest | 


cap to Jemmy for! 
on mine, hey ?”’ 

“ Because Jemmy is a boy, my dear.” 

“Well, that’s a funny reason, to be sure—ain’t it, 
father ?”’ 

“ Ain't it—ere it not, father, hey?” 


i 


Why didn’t they put blue ribbons || 


| 
| 


| 


“ Ten't it, father—that’s what I meant to say, father.” | 


* Yes, dear—a very funny reason; but your mother | 


will explain that.” And then turning to his wife, he 


added, “ ‘Of the future, I say nothing.’ Three caps 
and three children! One boy’s cap, and one boy— 


neither more nor less! And no mistake, as they say 
down East. 
up shop. Our destiny is accomplished !” 
“Oh, mother, mother! Are these all the caps they 
sent you ?”’ 

“ Ves, deur—all.”’ 

“Don't you wish they had sent you ever so many 
more, mother?” 


The husband looked at his wife—the wife at the chil- 


| the theme. 


Of a truth, my love, wa may as well shut | 


dren—and both burst out a laughing together, and were 


followed by all three of the children, capering and | 


screaming like mad, till they were cautioned over and | 


“ Exactly.” 

“Not a bit, my dear—and therefore, look out for the 
next Ladies’ Companion.” 

“ Oh, you're incorrigible! I see that: and therefore— 
in merey—don’t give the names—will you ?” 

“ Certainly, my love.” 


HUMAN OCCUPATIONS. 


Why is it that we find so many in all professions, 


| occupations, and trades, who are dissatisfied men! 


They seem to be moving in a sphere in life for which 
The 


answer to this question is the most important view of 


they are neither fitted by education nor taste. 


It is because the profession, trade, or occu- 


| pation, is forced upon the child, before his mind has 
acquired the power of judging; before his tastes are 


| suit, is evinced. 


| usefulness. 


over again, not to make fools of themselves, till they || 


were old enough to know the reason why. 
“ As Tlive!’ continued the wife, suddenly starting up 


and laying her hand upon her husband’s arm, and peer- 


ing underneath her graceful morning-cap, and fixing her | 
. . tt . . . y . . . 
large clear eyes upon him with an expression almost of | in his occupation. When they dislike it, they take every 


terror—** There, now ! 
of !—but you mustn’t—you must not! 
you, if you do.” 


| developed, and his genius, or aptitude to any one pur- 


Many men study law, who had better 
have been farmers or mechanics, and many mechanics had 
better have been lawyers. The parent, instead of study- 
ing the disposition of his child, gives him such a chance 
as agrees with his own taste, rather than the child's, 
and, perhaps, by this course, unfits him for all hope of 
There is, undoubtedly, such a thing as 
natural taste; a taste not innate, but resulting from 
organization, or early, insensible education. The eye 
of the painter, the ear of the musician, the love of 
mathematics belonging to sedentary men, and the phleg- 


matic temperament, all prove this. If, then, this natural 


taste should be consulted, instead of pursuing the arbi- 


trary course now so common, we might hope for better 
work, in all the occupations of life. Beside, a man’s 


moral character often depends upon the interest he feels 


I know what you are thinking || occasion to rid themselves of it, for the time, and contract 
I'll never forgive | habits of idleness, which lead to poverty, aud poverty, 


| in nine cases out of ten, leads to vice. 





| 
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Original. || form to offer attendance, exchanged furtive mischievous 
THE DELUDED. || glances, and half-suppressed smiles trembled about their 
ee || mouths, while the maiden, to whom the question was 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. || addressed, hesitated for a reply. 


i! 
1] 
| 


*“* We have inquired for Mistress Sorrel} both yesterday 


CHAPTER It. ‘and to-day,” she said at length, “but she has not been 


sities : : ea visible since—since the king left Chinon two davs ago. 
Tue dwelling in which Mary of Anjou held her limited ; Pages. 
a , - . —- I questioned her tyre-woman, who—who says ”—the 
court at Chinon, had little of regal splendor in its con- |, ; : . 
‘ : 2 speaker hesitated and looked toward her companions, 
struction or embellishments. The royal treasures had : si . 
. . | but none of them seemed willing to come to her assist- 
been exhausted in the wars, and the household of the wees . 

| ance. 


king was often driven to a state little short of penury. os , . . 
Ke : 3 << : ‘ Well,” exclaimed the queen, impatiently, and for a 
Still, his queen, resolute in sustaining her own and | ‘ 7 

‘ . moment her eyes flashed, and her lips trembled, “ speak 
her husband’s state to the utmost of her power, con- : ‘ ee ” 
‘ out! what said the waiting-woman ! 
tinued to surround herself with such noble dames and : : 
> ; F ‘May it please your highness, she knows no better 
gentlemen as still clung with feudal loyalty to the : : 


as ‘ ss . | where her gay mistress is than ourselves, but she says 
evil fortunes of their monarch. She hesitated at no . - 


; : 4 that Agnes left her own apparel behind in her chamber, 
measures which promised to sustain her cause, or to | : . : : 
: : /and that a suit of page’s clothes have disappeared in 
excite the wavering courage of her lord, not even the " - k ae 
a7 . dane : pp wer their place—besides, Francoise, the king’s groom, speaks 
sacrifice of all a woman’s rights, and of a wife’s dignity. : aa ae ae a 
© +” | of a pair of horses missing from the stables. 


In her ambition she hesitated not to secure influence and y - , : 
re hesitat : b ihgmes % fluence anc | “ Well!” interrupted the queen, and pressing her little 
power over her husband by craftily closing her eyes to ; 

¢ ? - || foot hard upon the cushioned stool, and leaning her 


is attach yhe e sing ach- e . . 
his attachment to another, and yet using that attach elbow on the embroidery-frame, she bent forward and 


ment as the means of securing a stronger hold upon his ” 


: : ei? ae fixed a keen glance on the fair gossip. “ Well, go on! 
confidence. She surrendered all claim upon his affections 


' ' she’ . bi The girl looked round for countenance, bat her com- 

that she > ; as mn. : . . . 

‘ ‘ e might o: & more tenacious a ba = ae al panions had retreated to their separate stations like a 

- Ww rs ‘ > > > oy " > . 2s . . . . . 
ew days previous to the events related in a former flock of frightened pigeons at the first indications of a 


chapter, the waiting-women of the queen assembled 


: ae storm. The eyes of her mistress were still upon her, 
as usual in the ante-chamber adjoining her apartments, 


. J and she was compelled to answer; but it was hurriedly, 
and ranging themselves by the embroidery-frames sta- | 


as one who felt herself to be treading on dangerous 


tioned about the room, commenced their daily task on 
. ground. 


the tapestry which formed the principal employment - 
: I < I i a ¥ “ Why, he says that a page, who looked as much like 
for the dames of France at that period. They were | . oo 
=" . ‘ || Agnes Sorrell as if he were her own brother, passed the 
diverting the monotony of their task by such idle chat as | 


‘ P 5 about an hour after the king left Chinon, wi 
young maidens of honor love to indulge in, when a door egg a S om oll Ge 


| ‘ . > orvi - i { 
; Count Dunois. He had a serving-man in company, and 
leading to the queen’s bed-chamber opened, and the royal : [ we 


lady presented herself before them. With a slight incli- | 
nation of the head in return for their respectful greeting, 
she proceeded to a chair raised from a level with the rest 
by a platform carpeted with rich tapestry, and indicated |, 


—and that is all 1 know about it. May it please your 
| highness.” 

| “ Enough of this!” said the queen, sternly, raising her 
{ voice that all in the room might hear. ‘ Methinks the 


; : s |ladies about our person might find other employmer 

by a motion of the hand, that she wished her embroidery- | 3 ’ 2 gue ploy . 

i : ‘, | than circulating scandal about their monarch, or vilifying 

frame placed before her. A young girl stepped forward, | : : : 

placed a crimson foot-stool supported by four gilded grif- } a young person whom it pleases the queen to countenance, 
‘ : A 5 


fins, commodiously for her mistress’ feet, drew a small|| ||. : 
and heavily ornamented frame before her, and laying the ‘| ride forth on the same day with a lady of our court but 
ails sal Seititishiis aati’ Me, Cais ‘eile os catia iin |}a romance fit for a troubadour is hatched out of it. 
» ‘4 » t 
h rs P : : aon lin: Waist ; "| Minion! get thee to thy work again, beshrew thee and 
Se ae aa ae oy tgp ag Mat Recon ae thy false tongue for a mischief-maker!”’ 
thus occupied, the queen glanced toward a frame which | ~~” 
stood in the recess of a distant window. A slight color || 
came to her cheek when she saw that it was unoccupied, || her employment, while the queen bent over her tapestry, 
and those who observed closely might have seen that her 
eyes kindled, and that her lips were almost impercepti- 
bly pressed together. But, if she had any cause for dis- 
pleasure, these slight indications were all that she allow- : ; ’ 
ed to escape her. As she took the needle from her | a jealousy of power, and the feelings of a neglected wife, 
attendant’s hand, she said in a voice studiously bland | which would occasionally make themselves felt, could 
’ . | . . . . 
and gentle | not be so easily conquered; a rich color still burned in 


“Is Mistress Sorrell ill, that her frame stands unten- | her cheeks, and her hands trembled like an aspen upon 


anted both yesterday and this morning ?”’ ! the Go aeeene. 
The group of girls who had gathered near the plat-|| The window of the q-een’s ante-chamber opened into 
cnsesueitii a small court, from which there was egress to the street; 


. Se from page 69. | while her agitation remained unconquered, there was a 


Here is asad ado, forsooth. The King of France cannot 


With a low obeisance the crestfallen girl returned to 


| and seemed intent on blending the golden and azure tints 
‘| of a violet among the cluster of flowers that had sprung 
| to life beneath her fingers. But, though she had repuls- 
|| ed the scandal of her waiting-woman with stern dignity, 
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slight bustle, and the tramp of horses came up from this 
court. The fire of excitement was yet on her cheek, but 
Mary arose languidly, and, as if tired of a sitting posture, 
moved across the room. She had observed the glances 
of her women, and knew that the sound had some con- 
nexion with the subject which had just been dismissed. 
Without stopping at the window, she passed near enough 
without seeming effort, to command a view of the court 
beneath. 

She was just in time to see a young page dismount 
from one of the king’s horses, and enter the building by 
a private door, used only by her husband and the most 


favored of his attendants. The queen appeared not to 


or twice, returned to her embroidery as if nothing had 
transpired to discompose her. 
Scarcely half an hour had passed, when a lady, richly, 


with all the beauty and grace of a Hebe, approached 
the platform where Mary of Anjou was still busily em- 
ployed. 

‘Thou hast been somewhat tardy in thy attendance 
of late, Mistress Sorrell,” she said, in a calm, measured 
voice, as the lady paused in front of her seat. ‘“‘ May we 
inquire the cause ?”’ 

“Oh, your highness is too indulgent to my faults,”’ re- 
plied the new comer with a meaning smile. ‘I believe 
have come to make atonement and ask forgiveness.” 

As she spoke, the reckless girl ascended the platform, 
sunk gracefully on one knee, and bent her lips to the 
queen's hand without touching it, however. 
deranged a heavy gold chain which hung about her neck, 
and a signet ring appended, swung forward from her 
bosom. 

When this emblem of power was thus betrayed lurk- 
ing in the bosom of her rival, the queen forgot her com- 


with a force that fretted the chain against the white neck 
of the wearer. 
aroused, but she had too long held them in check not to 
have some command over them even then. She fixed 


dropping it slowly from her hand, looked quietly 
around to be sure that none were within sound of her 
voice before she addressed the kneeling girl, who, not- | 
withstanding her former audacity, now shrunk and turned 


pale beneath the firm glance of her mistress. 


The queen spoke cautiously and almost in a whisper, 
but though subdued, her voice had all the stern intensity 
of passion. 


”? 


“Mark me, daring minion!” she said, “thou hast | 
stepped between me and all that common women prize 
as most dear and precious—a husband's love. I have 
overlooked the wrong—nay, almost sanctioned it with 
my protection, for, with me, there is a higher and sterner | 


feeling than that of love. It is for the weak and low- | 


Those who have dominion for an inheritance, turn to. 
braver aims. The wife of Charles of France thou has 
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observe what was passing, but proceeded quietly with | 


her walk, and after pacing the length of the room once | 


but somewhat hastily arrayed, entered the room, and 


I aim somewhat spoiled,” she added carelessly, “ but 1) 


The motion | 


posure, and turning pale with anger, grasped the ring | 


The worst passions of her nature were || 


her eyes keenly on the signet for a moment, and then | 


bern to content themselves with flattery and fondness. | 
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found passingly indulgent. But his gqueen—remember— 
brooks no encroachment on her state or station.” 

** Indeed, noble madam, I have never wished it,”’ said 
Agnes, almost humbly, for, with all her careless inso- 
lence of manner, she felt the disgrace and insecurity of her 
position in the French court, and would rather have 
braved a lioness than the haughty woman before her. 
“If I have sinned, it has been with no thirst for power.” 

“ But this jewel, how happens it that the king should 
intrust it to thy keeping,” inquired Mary, again taking 
the ring and placing her finger sternly upon it, while she 
“Was 
Mary of Anjou absent, that her sovereign’s signet-ring 
should be left with thee ?”’ 

Agnes bent her head, and her face became crimson to 


fixed a searching glance on the face of her rival. 


the temples as she replied, “It was not infrusted to me, 
Indeed 


— indeed, he did not give it me; it was a bold step, but 


gracious lady; 1 took it from—from his finger. 


I thought no evil, and have done my best to restore the 
ring.” 

“It is well,” said Mary, more graciously, “ well that 
thou hast indulged in no dream of power, but art content 
with thy own advancement, and with that of thy more 
crafty uncle, whom we had taken somewhat closely to 
our council ; he will tell thee more of our pleasure ; mean- 
time, this insignia of our husband’s power rests witb 
ts 

Here Mary lifted the chain from her rival’s neck, and 
gathering it together in one hand, laid the other with a 


half jeering smile on a magnificent bracelet which gleam- 
ed on the beautiful arm partially outstretched in a plead- 
ing attitude before her. 

“This token of his vagrant liking we deem less harm- 
ful,”’ she said; “content thyself with love-pledges, girl, 
we council thee; sceptres, crowns, and signet-rings are 
not for ladies of thy stamp.” 

Agnes started, and for a moment looked haughtily into 
the queen’s face; her form thrilled with indignation as 
she felt that insulting touch upon her arm. With a qui- 
| vering lip and flushed brow she arose and was about 
to leave the platform, but from some secret policy of her 
own, the queen seemed anxious to secure a more ami- 
cable understanding with her rival. 

“‘ Leave this kneeling posture, fair Agnes,’’ she said, 

“and seat thyself on the stool at our feet; there is a 
story which thou mayest study te advantage—that of a 
fair English lady, called Rosamond; thou hast heard it 
no doubt. They say that the lovely minion affected only 
‘the king’s love; believe it not! Eleanor’s dagger had 
never been so sharp had the light-o-lady contented her- 
self with bower-room pastime. Had the frail Rosa- 
mond been wise—mark me, Agnes Sorrell!—had she 
been wise, we say, instead of braving her mistress, she 
would have been guided by her, and not have meddled 
with things of state without the sanction of royal wisdom. 
She should have become subject to the queen, and thereby 
won favor and court advancement; believe us, the fair 
Rosamond was in fault.” 

Mary paused, and again fixed her eyes on the chang- 
ing face of the lost girl before her. She was certain 
that her words had taken effect. 


| 
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7 Alas,” 
away the tears that fell to her flushed cheeks, for the 
similarity of her position to that of the unfortunate 
English lady, had been placed too palpably before her 
mind. “ Alas, 
wretched fate ; 
lost lady, and would not deign to secure power through 


said Agnes Sorrell, raising her hand to brush 


madam, the poor Rosamond’s was a 
perchance the English Queen spurned the 


another’s love. 


a fearful price for a monarch’s favor. But, lady, there 


It is a sad—sad story—Rosamond paid | 


isa dagger more deadly than that which reached her | 


life—one that kills slowly with a poisonous rust that 
corrodes the whole being ; scorn is a keen weapon, mul- 
tiplied for ever. The good might find compassion for 
one who cannot turn but she feels its point levelled 
against her; who knows, even if she does not feel the 
blow, that it is sheathed in the bosoms of all she meets 


Lady, 


if your words have wrung tears from me, they spring not 


—who feels the sting for ever in her own heart ! 


more from an aching heart than the laugh and jest and 
the saucy tone which men as little understand as they 
would these tears.” 

The wretched girl was still on her knees, and as she 
ceased speaking, her face fell forward to her locked 
hands, and she crouched at the queen's feet, sobbing 
aloud, for the best fountains of her heart had been cruelly 
unlocked by her sympathy in the story of “Fair Rosa- 


mond.” 
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abject heart to dull the point of a malicious reproach, 
however well deserved. Instead of sinking abashed 
before the eyes of her tormenter, Agnes looked her boldly 
in the face, and turned carelessly away. 

“Those who would have willing slaves must learn 
to rivet their chains without galling the victim too rough- 
ly,” she said. ‘ Have I permission to withdraw?” 
‘Nay, we did not think to anger thee, girl—in fair 
| sooth we did not,” urged the queen, feeling the impolicy 
of her taunt. ‘“‘ Nay, nay, withdraw not thus; we would 


profit by thy council in our needle-work; here, don thy 


|| thimble and stitch the golden tints into these fleur de lis; 


”? 


our skill is somewhat overtaxed in them. 


Agnes placed the little golden thimble on her finger, 


| and bent silently over the frame, while the queen leaned 


graciously forward, and strove by commendations of her 
work and by unusual courtesy, to charm away the 


impression her rudeness had made. But it seemed fated 


| that her embroidery should advance but slowly that morn- 


| ing, for Agnes had scarcely woven the colors into a sin- 
gle leaf, when they were again disturbed by the tramp of 


hoofs without, and a cavalcade of horsemen, with two 


|| women in travelling-masks, swept into the court. After 
| 

the space of a few minutes a page entered, and bending 
| his knee, placed a letter in the queen’s hand. Agnes 


The attendants looked up at the sound of her grief, | 


and were about to approach the platform; but Mary mo- 
tioned them back with an imperious wave of the hand, 
and in spite of their eager curiosity, they were compelled 
to remain beyond earshot. After a few moments, Agnes 
again looked up. 
trembled in her eyes. 

“ Lady,” she said, with some degree of dignity, “ your 


wishes are understood. Leave me but hislove. I have || 


paid a wicked price for it, and it is valueless to you. | 


Leave me but that, 
slave!” 

“Tt is well; 
tious thoughts ever creep to thy heart, 
are royal dames can senda dagger home as surely as the 
English Queen, but who would scorn to strike from | 
woman’s jealousy, such as urged her rash hand. Are we 


but shouldst thou change—should ambi- || 
remember there || 


,?? 


understood ! 
“ Madam, you are ; 
“ To thy embroidery-frame, but not farther; we would) 
Beshrew | 


have I leave to retire?” 


give yon gossiping ladies no room for scandal. 


their nimble tongues—but they have been playing right | | send her away at once, 
ould | earth which I will not do at your bidding.” 


saucily this morning! It would be merry pastime c 


they whisper through the court that Mary of Anjou has | 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Her face was pale, and tears still | 


and in all things else I am your | 


1| 
| 
1} 


1} 


! 

. . . . . 
| “My gracious mistress, you will not receive this 
| 


looked up as she opened it, and caught a glimpse of the 
writing. It was the king’s. A pang shot to her heart, 
and bending her head to conceal the anxious fire that 
burned on her cheek, she plied the needle with an eager, 
| interrupted motion, without again lifting her head. 


” 


“Tt is strange,” said Mary, musingly, as she finished 


reading. ‘ A lady—a stranger, thrown upon our hospi- 
tality—where can the king have found her?” 

Agnes started and fixed her eyes eagerly on the letter. 
A jealousy rankled at her heart; her cheeks grew pale, 
and her lips were motionless. Mary saw her agitation, 


land smiled, while the hand which held the letter fell 


carelessly over her chair-arm; but thoughts of her own 
| _interest soon conqueaed this petty exultation in the mis- 
ery of another; it was no part of her desire to supplant 
the present favorite with a new rival who might prove 
less tractable. After pondering the subject in her mind 
for a time, she placed the parchment in her rival’s hand, 


who perused it with an eager and troubled look. 
strange lady. Oh, I beseech you send herhence! What 
‘has she to do with—with the King of France? Oh, 


and there is not the thing on 


The poor girl trembled with the intensity of her feel- 


quarrelled with her husband's light-o’-love.” ings; her hands were clasped imploringly, and her eyes 


Not all the queen’s policy could keep 
woman’s anger when once irritated. 


. ai 
Pride and scorn 


down her | filled with tears as she spoke. 


“Tt were to anger the king should we refuse the 


were on her lips as she uttered this unfeeling speech, ] required shelter, the more especially as she comes under 


and she fixed her eyes on the fallen girl, expecting to see 
her writhe and cower beneath the insult. 


1} 


the escort of Count Dunois,” replied the queen, thought- 


‘fully, “but have no fear; will she not be for ever under 


” 
Where we respect and reverence the scorner, sarcasm , our scrutiny ? 


takes to itself a double edge, and cuts deep indeed ; but || 


there is something in a coarse taunt which carries its | 


“T know, lady, but—”’ 
“ Nay, though we would fain will it otherwise, it must 


own antidote; a feeling of contempt arises in the most | be so. This Count Dunois is not one to deny lightly; he 


17 
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has the whole army at his bidding. After all, the lady’ are not deemed worthy to lead this lady to her room, we 
may prove some protegé of his, the letter hints as much.” | will ourself conduct her. The persons of her train can 
Without heeding the beseeching look which Agnes come when needed.” 


still fixed upon her, Mary beckoned the page, and bade “1 crave pardon if in zeal for the welfare of my charge 


I have given offence. She has been tenderly nurtured, 
her presence. Soon after, the count appeared, leading | and js as free from guile and all suspicion of guile, as a 
a masked lady by the hand. Agnes had removed the lily before its urn has felt the sunshine. I pray you, 


frame from before her mistress, and stood a little apart, | noble lady, protect her; the gratitude of more than one 
anxiously witnessing the reception. Mary arose and | 


him conduct the Count Dunois and his companion to 


brave heart will be your reward. She requires but coun- 
descended one step of the platform. 


tenance and gentle fostering; her life will be very private, 


‘Thou art welcome, Count Dunois, right welcome, |! ang her wishes few. Your royal husband takes deep 


thou and thy companion. It gr-eves us that we can offer |; terest in her welfare !”” 


her but seant hospitality in our court, but that protec- 


“* We do not doubt it,” replied Mary with the slightest 
possible degree of sarcasm in her tone as she glanced 
toward the beautiful and blushing face of the stranger. 
Turning toward Agnes, she added with an encouraging 


tion which a queen may give is readily hers. Will it 
please the lady to remove her mask ?” 
The stranger seemed timid and apprehensive; she 


drew close to the count and spoke in a foreign language. . : ‘ , : 
i . sues: smile, “ Mistress Sorrell we discharge thee from the 

Her voice was low and sweet as the south wind haunting x 
de : | duty, and will see the lady safely bestowed ourself. 

a bank of violets, and by her gestures, it seemed that aah : 
: : . | Meantime, ply thy skill at our work-frame ; thy fingers 

she was pleading to be taken back again. Dunois - 


, | have a dainty fashion at blending colors.” 
answered in the same language, and after a moment's ; ; i ie — 
| Saying this, Mary turned, and with a dignified inclina- 


hesitation she removed her mask and knelt before the!) | , . 
tion to Dunois, led the stranger from the room. The 


queen. Agnes Sorrell turned deadly pale as she gazed z . : 
count also departed without taking farther notice of an 
I g y 


on that young and beautiful face—on the small features ‘ 
one present. He seemed ill at ease, and a cloud was 


—the dark, sleepy eyes with their heavy lashes—the ‘ 
upon his lofty brow. 


sweet mouth, and the hair which gleamed in the light 
with a purplish lustre, like the neck of a raven when the | An hour after, the young Italian sat in the Queen's 
sunshine is full upon it. The queen, too, seemed struck | chamber, alone. Her travelling-dress was still unchanged, 
by her exceeding beauty ; she stepped back, cast a quick | and she remained with her sweet face buried in her 
glance towards Agnes, and for a moment hesitated to hands, weeping bitterly. There was a sound at the 
raise the stranger from her feet, but, instantly recover- | door; she knew the footstep; it was one which had ever 


ing herself, she extended her hand, and with a voice caused her heart to thrill as with a touch of music. 


and manner of frank hospitality, bade her again welcome. | She started up, and with her slight form bent eagerly 
The lady expressed her thanks gracefully and in pure forward, clasped her small hands and listened. Softly 
French, but she still seemed frightened, and anxious to | Dunois entered, and she sprung to his bosom like a 


leave the apartment. fawn to its sheltering thicket. 


“ My young friend is a stranger to court etiquette, and “Oh, my lord, and must it indeed be so?” she said, 
a convent life has made her reserved and timid,” said clinging fondly to him. 
Dunois, looking tenderly upon the young creature as she | The count put back the hair from ker pure forehead, 


again drew close to his side. May I crave permission | and pressed his lips affectionately upon it. “I would 
that she retire to a private apartment; our ride has been gladly will it otherwise, but in these stirring times, the 
tedious, and she is not used to travelling.” | queen’s protection is the best I can give thee. Nay, dry 

* Apartments shall be made ready forthwith,” replied | those tears, love, I have but a moment to stay, and that 
the queen, “meanwhile, Mistress Sorrell shall conduct) must not be spent in sorrow. Remember, if thy hus- 
her to our own chamber.” | band leaves thee to the care of those he likes not, it is te 

The count started and looked sternly toward Agnes, | secure a more happy meeting. One good victory over 
where she stood drinking in every word, and watching || the English, and he returns to claim his countess in the 
face of the whole world.” She answered only by her 
the issue. She felt his proud glance, and strove to brave | tears. “ Look up, sweet one,” murmured the count, 
it, but her eye quailed beneath his, and the blood, spite | raising her face from his bosom, and pressing a kiss on 
of herself, rushed to her cheek. Dunois turned his eyes her quivering lips. “It is buta few months, and we meet 


each motion of the party as if her life had depended on 


away and addressed the queen almost haugbtily, as one again.” 

who resented some implied wrong. | “Alas, alas,” murmured the poor young creature, 
‘My young friend needs not the attendance of Mis-| Weeping bitterly, “it is these wars that make my heart 

tress Agnes Sorrell,” he said, “her own waiting-woman | turn cold. When I think of them, I am almost bereft of 


is without. My page knows the apartments of your! hope. One blow—a random arrow—” the lady paused, 
dwelling, and will see that his mistress is cared for. If | and shuddered upon her husband’s bosom. 


it please your highness, I will summon them.” 


| “Nay, nay, are these words for a soldier's wife? 
Mary frowned and answered with a dignity which had | Shame on thee, Laura, for a coward ! Come, smile on me 


once more, and then farewell. I hear steps in the pas- 
* Nay, my lord count,” she said, “if ovr attendants | sage.” 


something of anger in it. 
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One embrace—a fervent farewell breathed on her || thousand tongues, had been abroad. The rigid devotion 
° . | a 
lips, and the young Countess of Dunois was left alone in || of the maid was heralded from lip to lip, and it was 


the Queen’s chamber. said that she proposed to point out the person of the 





king, whom she had never seen, and to reveal secrets 


CHAPTER IV. i 
|| known only to himself, as a proof of her divine mission. 


Tuts portion of our story carries us to the time when 
the Duke of Bedford, after making himself master of the 
north of France, and renewing his alliance with the Duke 
of Brittany, had laid siege to Orleans; justly considering 


| These reports, partly false and partly true, spread rapidly 
} . 

| through the town, and all Chinon arose en masse eager 
| to witness the expected miracle. 


The court was assembled, and waiting with intense 


that city as the key, which was to unlock his way to the 
expectation, when the young king of France entered his 


south; the only part of his kingdom still remaining firm | 
in its allegiance to the French monarch. Nothing could | audience room. He purposely wore no ornament, nor 
have been more discouraging than the situation of, sign of rank, save a small diamond star on the left breast. 
Charles at that time. The intercession of the Duke of | !mmediately after his entrance, he mingled with the 
Burgundy, in his behalf, had failed. Since the battle of crowd, that no appearance of superiority might betray 
Verneuil, his troops had become dispirited and factious, ! his person to the knowledge of the prophetess. The 
and now, in his greatest need, he found himself unable | courtiers observed that he was very pale, and that a look 
to supply men or provisions for the besieged town. | of painful anxiety clouded his eyes; but this was nothing 
While things were in this situation, Charles remained in ) singular. The blood forsook many a ruddy cheek, and 
gloomy inactivity, undecided what course to pursue, scornful lips were white with superstitious dread. Not 
and almost resolving to retire into a distant pro- |a whisper disturbed the tomb-like stillness as the hour 


vince, and to leave his kingdom to the ravages of the | drew nigh. Men gazed on each other with a strange 
enemy; but, as he was about to resign himself to his fear, and stood together, motionless and still, like a 
evil destiny, a strange rumor reached Chinon. It was | thousand pulseless statues, brought up from the sanctua- 
said that a young girl, near Vancouleurs, had seen | Ties of the dead. All at once, the solemn chimes of a 
visions, and heard steange voices from Heaven, urging '| bell swung on the air. A shiver ran through the multi- 
her to take up arms forthe deliverance of her country ; tude—the sea of faces turned toward the huge folding 
and that, inspired by a divine spirit, she was on her way | doors; they swung slowly open, and two cardinals in 
to offer her services to the French king. This rumor i pontifical robes appeared in the door-way, and between 
had scarcely had time to circulate, when the singular || them stood Joan d’Arc. A sound arose, like the rush 
being did indeed arrive at Chinon, accompanied by the \ of pent-up winds. It was the sobbing breath of the 
governor of Vancouleurs, by whom she sent a message || multitude. The crowd swayed back, like the waves of 


to the king; proposing to appear before him, and to | the ocean when earthquakes are thundering at its foun- 
satisfy him of the divine commission. ‘dations. There was a moment of death-like stillness, 


It was said, that Charles appeared strangely troubled and the prophetess advanced. She appeared in the garb 
on the first mention of this rumor; that he had issued a || of her servitude; her features were sublime in their pale, 
warrant for the arrest of a person who acted as court | motionless expression; her head was uncovered, and in 
jester, but who was supposed to possess great influence | her right hand she held a folded banner. There was no 

hesitation in her step—no doubt in her clear eye, as she 
|| proceeded up the room, searching the crowd witha slow 
| and penetrating look. She had nearly reached the vacant 
|| throne, when her eyes fell on the king. Instantly her 
| composure forsook her. With acry of thrilling joy, she 
|| sprang forward, and would have thrown herself upon his 


bosom; but he stepped back, and she fell to his feet, 
turbed in the rigorous course of fasting and prayer, to |) and remained there, embracing his knees, with her head 
which she had condemned herself, preparatory to her || thrown back, and her beautiful face lifted to his, with an 
audience with the king. The stranger then besought the 
servant, to whom he had made his request, to convey a 
letter to her, and offered a purse of gold as the reward ; 
but the superstitious menial was too deeply imbued with 
religious dread, to dare, even in the slightest degree, to 


‘ 4 ° .e . * . 7 n 
infringe on the commands of one, whom he believed to | ® miracle’ it said. ‘A miracle—a miracle!” re- 


be endowed by Heaven, with power to punish or bless at | sounded from every part of the palace, and then the 
of the multitude went up in a long, reiterated 


will. He, therefore, was firm in his refusal to carry || voice 
; l ot The host wi d back 
letter or message, and the applicant went away evidently | Shout. e host without thundered back the sound. 
much agitated. || Thousands beyond took up the shout, till the enthusiastic 
The interview, so earnestly demanded by Joan d’ Arc, | joy seemed taking to itself wings and spreading over 


was at length granted. The whole court, together with || France. 

the officers of the army, were collected in the grand | When the tumult had partially subsided, men turned 
receiving rooms of the palace; while the populace, a || their attention to the maid. She was standing by the 
dense multitude, gathered without. Rumor, with its | side of the king, meekly, as if she had no part in the 


prit, whatever might be his fault, had found means to 
appease the king’s wrath, during a private audience, and 
the reason of his arrest had never transpired. 

On the night of her arrival at court, a muffled form 
sought admission to the presence of the maid, but was 
refused, as she had given strict orders not to be dis-| 





! expression of joy which might indeed be deemed super- 
| human, in an age, and by a people, less superstitious than 
|| those who surrounded her. A murmur ran through the 
|| crowd like the moan of a coming tempest ; but the trum- 
| pet-like voice of the cardinal rose above all. “ Behold! 
] 
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universal joy. Her dark lashes were heavy with tears ; {| nay, urged on, by a voice directly from Heaven? Had 
her bosom heaved, and her lips trembled with suppressed '| she not been commanded to seek his presence, to follow 
emotion. The most careless observer could not have | him, to be directed by him in all things? Then, why 


mistaken the tremor that shook her frame, for sorrow; should she, the appointed of Heaven, doubt the purity of 


yet all were deceived in its source, for, but one had | a union, so founded, when contrasted with ties created 
observed the look of deep feeling with which Charles | and sanctioned by the laws of men only? Thus would 
raised her from his feet, nor had heard the words of || she have questioned, if a doubt had entered her mind, 
whispered encouragement that he had ventured to bre athe | | but none did. She would as soon have disputed the 
in her ear. When they supposed her to be glowing with | existence of the Deity himself, as the least tittle of that 
religious inspiration, her heart was brooding over hese | will, which she believed to have been expressed to her by 
low words of tenderness, and that look of unchanged | the Divine voice; therefore, her solemn determination to 
affection, with a fullness of joy which admitted of no || perform the purpose of Heaven, before she allowed her- 
union with ambitious thoughts. It was the loving and | self to think of earthly ties. 


reve . , ay ze ° > i > s 
loveable woman they gazed upon ; not the heroine or the || This heroic resolve, Joan expressed to the king by 


prophetess. letter. It was in vain that he sought to change her 
There was one, in that vast assembly, who had | determination; she feared his influence, and would 
remarked the manner of the king, with a bitter and |! -oceive neither visit nor message. She passed her time 


suspicious feeling; who, unmindful of all else, had dwelt iF in rigid devotion ; never leaving her oratory, nor holding 
upon the surpassing grandeur of the maid's features, till ll communication with any one. 


her heart grew sick with jealousy, and she was ange : : “a 
After appearing before an assembly of learned Divines, 
to leave the presence, to conceal her agitation. This H moe eR : 
* w were “ ,eXE B B v 810 9s bad 
person was Agnes Sorrell. 10 ” appointed to ex pews ier pretensions - — 

, || human influences, and convincing them of her sincerity, 
The solemn show was over, and Joan d’Are was alone || : 
; : | she started for the army, a creature almost lifted above the 
in the apartments which had been allotted to her at the || : 


: : | influences of humanity, by the strength of her own faith, 
palace. She was seated at a table, with a chart spread i snd de teve tft’ rejoicing ople. ; 

out before her; now and then, as she traced the distances || ae & pe a 

with her finger, she would stop, as if suddenly checked || The raising of the siege of Orleans, and the subsequent 
by a painful thought, and remain for minutes with her | glorious acts of the maid, are subjects of history, too 
finger pressed hard upon the parchment, her lips set well known to need the record of our pen. Suffice it, 
firmly together, and her features alive with conflicting || that in less than a year after her first departure from 
thoughts. She was deliberating on the greatest sacrifice Domremi, Joan d’Are had performed all her lofty pro- 


| mises, and a road to Rheims was opened to the king of 





that woman ever did, or ever can make—that of the 
wishes of her own heart, and of the heart she loved even l France. 

better than her own—to her sense of duty. At length, ! The largest cathedral of Rheims was thrown open for 
she took up a pen, placed a mark against the cities of | || the coronation; its aisles and corridors carpeted with 
Orleans and Rheims, and then folded up the parchment, | _cloth of gold; its massive pillars draped with victorious 
with a smooth brow, and a steady determination in her || || banners; the great dome, with its heavy ornaments, far 
eyes, which proclaimed, that whatever path she had laid || overhead, like another sky, broken up by clouds; each 
out for herself, it would be pursued, resolutely, to the |! lofty and stained window, drinking in the sunlight like a 
end. She had been performing that most difficult of all | thousand goblets of many-colored wines; every niche, 
tasks, for gwoman—examining her own heart—reasoning i with its saint blazing in brilliants, and smothered by the 
aguinst it—vreselving aguinst it. She looked back to the |! smoke of a golden censer burning before it; the throne, 
days of her sojourn at the ruin in Domremi, with feelings | | with its embossments of precious stones, its gorgeous 
akin to those with which a wandering bird might be i canopy and purple footcloth,—all was exposed to the 
supposed to think of his nest in the summer tree ; but || || tread of the multitude ; yet, no foot entered, no eye looked 
she stifled all tender thoughts, and remembered how || in; for the whole male population of Rheims had gone 
entirely she had forgotten the calls of Heaven for her | forth to welcome the approach of their king. The streets 
struggling country, while she had yielded herself to the | and the market-places were silent as the heart of a wil- 
| derness. The balconies, with their brilliant hangings and 
bility which the events of the day had thrown upon her, || streamers of rich stuffs, remained untenanted. Case- 
and resolved to yield up the man she loved ; to stifle all || ments were half open, and tanks of red wine stood 
selfish thoughts; to turn every pulse of her heart to enter- || untoughed at the corners of the streets. The great bell 
prise, till Charles should be established on the throne of | of the cathedral staid motionless, its vast tongue quiver- 
his ancestors; crowned and anointed at Rheims, a city | ing as with the impulse of eager hands upon the rope. 
which she had marked out on the chart, as one which lay || No sign of life broke the stillness, save when some bright, 
the most completely surrounded by the enemy, and which 
was, consequently, the most difficult of access. A know- | some child would leap into a balcony, and, clinging to the 
ledge that the object of her love was the husband of | draped railing, lean eagerly forward to catch a glimpse 





dominion of her affections. She felt the heavy responsi- 





young face glanced out from a casement, or some frolic- 


another, had ne part ef her deliberations. Whose claim | of the coming pageant. Suddenly, there arose from the 
could be more binding than hers? Whose union more | horizon, a sound like the rushing of waters afar off; it 
solemn and impressive? Had it not been sanctioned, || came nearer and nearer, increasing in volume and 
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SUMMER STANZAS. 








strength, and then arose the tramp and shout of a vast | 
multitude. Men were now seen hurrying to and fro, in 
the hitherto empty streets. 


and the roval cavaleade entered Rheims. 


The city gates swung open, 
There was a 
Silken 
streamers flashed out from casements alive with joyful 


rush to the house tops, and to the balconies. 





faces; and every where might be seen bright young 
creatures, with snowy brows and smiling eyes, leaning | 
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abroad, and it streamed over the head of the king, like 
the brooding wings of an angel. The crown descended 
to his brow, and instantly, as if each heart had felt the 
pulse of its neighbor's, every knee was bowed in martial 
like the roar of a 


vassalage. A moment, and a shout, 


fierce tempest, rent the air. The bells pealed out their 
iron voices, and a burst of artillery thundered from the 


city walls. The vast cathedral, its cupola and lofty 





eagerly over the balustrades, their cheeks glowing, and 
their small white hands trembling with eagerness among ! 
the flowers they were about to shower over their youthful |) 


monarch. | 


The procession moved slowly forward. First appeared | 
the king, in his robes of state, mounted on a heavy war- | 
which obeyed the touch of his rein, arched his | 
superb neck, and moved under his magnificent trappings, | 
On his right, 


rode the Maid of Orleans, arrayed in a suit of light | 


horse, 
with the dignity of a well trained elephant. 


armor, formed of small silver scales, each scale a miracle | 
of workmanship in itself. A golden helm was on her | 
head, from which a tuft of long white feathers streamed | 
like snow-wreaths afloat on the wind. An embroi- | 
dered scarf bound her waist, her helm was down, and she | 
moved gracefully forward, curbing, without seeming 
effort, the fiery spirit of @ slender black courser, which 
curveted impatiently beneath her rein, as he moved on, 
champing his golden bits, tossing his head, and scatter- 
ing specks of foam, like snow-flakes, over his glossy 
chest, while the sunshine glistened over his housings of | 
white velvet, dropped with gold, and heavy with seed | 
pearls, and the noise of his silver shoes was broken by | 
the scented boquets showered down from the balconies, | 
to be crushed by the hoofs of the cavalcade. 


out, 





The count | 
Dunois rode at the king’s left hand; and, behind, came 
Mary, of Anjou, in a gorgeous litter, surrounded by the 
ladies of her court, the fair blossoms of the French nobili- | 
ty, among whom were Agnes Sorrell, and the unacknow- | 
Then came the nobility, | 





ledged Countess of Dunois. 
glittering in the panoply of war, and a dense concourse, | 
of every age and condition, closed the procession— 
blocking up the great avenues to the town, and the high- 
ways, for many miles without the walls. Onward they 
went, toward the scene of coronation—wave after wave | 
of human beings, like the perpetual flow of a turbid | 
stream—till the vast cathedral, the market-places, the 
pavements, and the very house-tops, were crowded to 
overflowing. The body of the vast cathedral was one | 
dense field of waving plumes and glancing armor; the | 
galleries and the very niches were full to repletion; the 
dying notes of the anthem were surging through the great | 

dome, and the banners were still swaying to and fro, with | 

the rushing breath of the multitude; yet, a hush like | 
that of the grave dwelt within that sea of living beings. 

Charles had ascended the throne of his ancestors. The | 
pope’s legate raised the crown from its cushion, and held 
it, blazing like a constellation of stars, over the head of | 


the youthful monarch. The Maid of Orleans stood forth ; | 
a cloak of white velvet, clasped on tke shoulder by a) 
burning carbuncle, was flung over her armor. Her 


helm was up, and her radiant face exposed to the gaze | 


turrets, seemed rocking with the concussion of sounds— 
another, and another shout, louder and deeper than the 
first—then the crowd swayed round, and, after an inter- 


val of tumult, the cathedral was left empty—its foot- 


| . . . . 
| cloths soiled and trampled—its banners hanging motion- 


less against the pillars—and wreaths of smoke, yet 
warm from the extinguished censers, curling among the 
petted ornaments above the throne. 


To be continued. 
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Once more to visit Northern climes the fervid summer 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


hies— 

To shed, at morn, a crimson flush, along unclouded 
skies ; 

To clothe the fields with golden grain, the garden-dells 
with flowers, 

And crown with garlands, fresh and new, the gaily- 
dancing hours. 


The early dawn is welcomed in by songs of happy 
birds, 
Familiar to the ear and heart, as childhood’s warbled 


words ; 


| And Day, to his repose declines, with music low and 


deep, 
To lull the lovely things of light to their delicious 


sleep. 


The air with softer pinion stirs the leaves that make the 
shade, 
Within the wild and lone recess of some sequestered 


glade, 

And tosses showers of blossoms down from every fragile 
bough, 

| To fall, with cool and dewy touch, upon the fevered 
brow. 


~ 
& 


Oh, from the city’s throng’d resorts, that it were mine 
to go 


| To some sweet spot where I could list a fountain’s 


gladsome flow ; 


| And not a sound, save Nature’s own, could o’er the 


silence swell 


To jar the chords of quiet thought, or break Seclusion’s 
spell! 





of the multitude. 


She flung her consecrated banner 


June, 1839. 
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DIVIDED BURDEN. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


THE 


T saw a boy, who toward his cottage-home, 
A heavy burden bore.—The way was steep, 
And rocky, and his little, loaded arm 
Strain’d downward to its full extent, while wide 
The other, horizontally was thrown, 
As if to counterpoise the painful weight 
That drew him toward the earth. 
Awhile he paused 
And set his burden down, just where the path 
Grew more precipitous,—and wiped his brow 
With his worn sleeve, and panting, breath’d long 
draughts 

Of the sweet air,—while the hot summer sun 
Flam'd o’er his forehead. 

But another boy, 
"Neath a cool poplar, in a neighboring field 
Sat'playing with his dog,—-and from the grass 
U ptiging,—with light b8unds the fence he cleared 
Andg@@nt a vigorous hand to share the toil. 
—Sogin they went together,—grasping firm 
The basket’s handle, with a right, good will,— 
And while their young clear voices met my ear 
[ mus’d on that philosophy divine, 


’ 


“ Bear one another's burdens,’”’—and perceiv'’d 


That to obey God’s word was happiness. 


Then like the bee who from the humblest flower 
Sown by the way-side,—gleaneth for her hive, 
I treasur’d up the lesson,—and when Eve 
Called home the laboring ox, and to its bed 
Warn'd the young bird, and shut the lily’s cup,— 
I took my little boy upon my knee, 
And told him of the basket-bearer’s toil 
And of the friend who helped him. 
When his eye 

Swell’d full and round, and fixed upon my face, 
Taking the story to his inmost soul, 
I said, “‘ My son,—be pitiful to all, 
And aid them when thou canst. 

For God hath sown 
Sweet seeds within us, seeds of sympathy,— 
Whose buds are virtues such as bloom for heaven. 


If thy young sister weepeth,—kiss the tear 

From her smooth cheek, and soothe with tender words 
Her swelling breast ;—or if a secret thorn 

Is in thy brother's bosom,—draw it thence :— 

Or if thy playmate sorroweth, lend an ear 

And share with sympathy his weight of woe. 


An? ~hen thou art a man, my little one, 
Sti. 
Of foreigner, and stranger, of the race 

Whom Afric’s sun hath darken’d, and of those 


ep thy spirit open to the ills 


Poor red-brow'd exiles, from our fore st-shades ; 


Where once they ruled Supreme. 
Thus shalt thou shun 
That selfishness which, wrapp'd in its own gifts, 
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Forgets alike the Giver,—and the grief 
Of those who mourn. 

So may’st thou ever find 
Pity and love, in thine own time of need,— 
If on thy young heart, as a signet-ring 
Thou gray’st that motto from a Book Divine 
* Bear one another’s burdens,’—and fulfil 


The law of Christ.” 


Original. 
ORIGIN OF THE ALBUM. 


BY JONAS B. PHILLIPS. 


THE 


’Tis said that a Spirit of beauty and light 
Once vow’d over earth she would merrily roam ; 
Then spreading her pinions all glittering bright 
Clear’d the air in her fanciful search of a home. 


Away over mountain and valley she sped 
Until a fair garden first bloom’d on her sight 
Where flowers their odors ambrosial spread, 
Her senses to charm and her vision delight. 


“Who dwells in this scene of enchantment,” she cried ; 
When a form of divinity rose to her view, 

And presenting a garland fresh-gather’d, replied 
“’Tis Porsy, sends this sweet tribute to you.” 


The Spirit then roam’d thro’ the bowers and groves, 
Where Music and Minstrelsy lighten’d the hours ; 

Till again on light wing, thro’ the ether she roves, 
From Poetry’s garden of sunshine and flowers. 


Next to groves where Antiquity’s sages repos’d, 
Away the gay spirit, then rapidly flew, 

Where the legends and learning of old were disclos’d, 
And mentally mirror’d, the Past did she view. 


Then soaring again, thro’ the ambient air, 

To the Bowers of Fancy, she hastened her flight, 
And listen’d enchanted, while revelling there, 

To legends of love, and the war-tales of knight. 


Again were her pinions outspread to the air, 
When a spirit angelic, enchanted her sight ; 

Her wings were of azure, and golden her hair, 
And her brow was encircled with halos of light. 


Addressing the wandering Spirit, she said, 

“Tam Friendship,—of heaven divine, is my birth, 
So quickly thy wings on the ether outspread, 

And hasten for me, on a missien to earth. 


“ Take this volume, whose pages unsullied and white, 
Are emblems of Innocence, Virtue and Youth ; 

And here bid my votaries faithfully write 
Their tributes, to Friendship, Affection and Truth.” 


“T'll obey,” then the Spirit of Beauty replied, 

“ And already I’ve garlands to hang on the shrine, 
For the gifts I have gather’d, I'll gladly divide 

And each shall appear on these pages divine.” 
“Tis well,” answered F riendship, as swiftly to earth, 

Her messenger flew with the volume of youth; 
Affection’s own tribute, to virtue and worth, 

And the Spirit that lights it, the Spirit of Truth. 
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THE FRESHET.—A SKETCH. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


| 

It may not be known to the majority of my readers, 
that the scenery of the Connecticut river, especially after 
passing the northern limit of Massachusetts, presents | 
many singular appearances. Ranges of broken and tow- 
ering hills hem in the fertile and verdant valleys, every 


here and there converging, as though once united—pre- 
senting, where the angry current hurries its waters over 


the jagged rocks that madden its onward course into 
foaming rapids, rude and frowning precipices; as though 
those hills had long ago been rent asunder by some terri- 
ble convulsion, and the wide and deep lakes that their 
various points of union had created, had discharged them- 





selves in cataracts of waters, leaving only the intractable | 
stream that now tumbles onward to the ocean; occasion- | 
ally emulous of its pristine glery, when the torrents of | 
heaven have swelled its current,—and bursting the fet- | 
ters that winter has bound about it, it revenges itself in | 
its fiery liberty, Sy adopting those fetters as the very in- 
struments of its revenge; flooding the vallies, far and 





near, and piling up the huge blocks of crystal against | 
mill and stately bridge, roaring in angry triumph at ts 
work, and heaping block upon block, until, with a sound | 
as of thunder, the object of its rage is lifted from its very | 
foundations, and splintering and crashing, is borne away 
to aid its destroyer in its further devastation. 

These evidences that the more northerly portions 





of the river were originally a chain of lakes, is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that, at a certain height around the bases 
of the hills, tables of land extend into the vallies, uniform | 
in height, evenness of surface, and perpendicularity of | 
elevation; indicating the water mark, being theinselves 
depositions of alluvion from above. Sometimes the ta- 
bles rise from the very centre of the vallies, strangely regu- | 
lar in the concavity of their sides, having corners stand- 
ing forth like huge bastions. Those who have neglected 





to observe the uniformity of the height of these eleva- 
tions with the tables at the bases of the hills, have sup- | 
posed them to be Indian mounds, instead of islands, 
once rising in beauty from the midst of lakes 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance up 
the banks of lesser streams that empty into the Connec- 
ticut; and serve to add a new charm to their already 
glorious scenery. Connected with a stream of this de- 
scription, are some thriliing incidents, which I am about 
to relate. The events of the freshet, the preservation of 
the individuals, and the hervic bravery of their preser- 
ver, will have deeper interest in the eyes of my readers, 
from the fact that they are strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man—a hard working 





farmer—in the town of P , in Vermont, which lies 
on the banks of the Connecticut. He was not a before- 
hand man; for though he labored assiduously, he could 
never look forward with complacency to a ‘rainy day,’ 
in the consolation that he possessed the wherewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life, should misfortune assail 
him. There are many of Peter's stamp ;—who, though 
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| diligent and economical, seem to be ever struggling against 
time and tide. How it is—whether in their cases, for- 
| tune never «edd show her face, or the unfortunates de not 
| coax her properly—do not get a fair hold of the handle 
of success, we divine not,—but we pass our word for it, 
that they are, and by this token are much to be pitied. 
Peter, having nothing of his own, rented for several 
years, a thrifty farm ‘at the halves’ as it is called in Yan- 
kee land—receiving half the produce for bis superinten- 
dence. He married—he reared a family—he grew some- 
what old—and still he was a farmer only ‘ at the halves’— 
still had laid up nothing of his own. By and bye he died ; 
and was lost to further labor in the grave. 
his family to do? 


What was 


That family—There was Mrs. Kennedy, a good wo- 
man—a very good woman; but firm and wilful and su- 
perstitious—mayhap, now we reason upon it, herself the 
drawback to her husband’s success. Then there was 
Mary Kennedy his daughter—a true-born Yankee girl; 
with all her father’s energy and perseverance—and just 
enough of her mother’s firmness to give solidity to her 
character—and more mind than both together. 
not beautiful—but she was good and well-shaped, and 
graceful—with expressive features and a firm sparkling 


She was 


eye. These two were all; and what were they to do? 


The funeral was over. Friends and neighbors had ren- 
dered every assistance through that period of the heart’s 
| desolation—the interval between the death and burial of 

a dear relative,—and the widow and orphan were left in 
| their lonely home to look with a shudder to the future. 
| But Mary was not a being to darken yet more the dreary 
She nerved 
herself to meet the exigencies of their situation. She 





prospect by useless repinings and despair. 


consulted with her minister—her friends—and of them 
| so sweet a girl could have no lack—and they came for- 
| ward one and all to her relief. 


The farmers of New- 
| England are a toiling race—they slowly amass a compe- 
| tency by severe labor and rigid economy; and the value 

of wealth thus painfully acquired is necessarily enhanced 

to their minds. They look with wariness and hesitation 
/upon applications to their charity, whose worthiness is 
/not clearly manifest ; but let a neighbor be unfortunate— 
| his dwelling burned, it may be, by fire—or his means 
/ wrested from him by no negligence or fault of his own— 
and the Yankee farmer is ready then with open hand ac- 
cording to his ability. So was it now. Ona Saturday 
evening there was an assemblage at the minister’s to de- 
They came from two or three 
miles about; of all ages and degrees. The physician of 
the village, and the merchant and the squire, were among 


vise ways and means. 





them—I tell of it, to show in what strong estimation Mary 
_was held—and more than all, there were present two 
young men who had been for some time suitors for Mary's 
hand. One, Samuel Brady by name, was a substantial 
farmer, some thirty-five years of age—well to do in the 
world—shrewd and forethoughtful; yet selfish to a de- 
gree. Did he love Mary—was his heart bound to hers 
by an irrisistible sympathy, all pervading, all engross- 
ing,—that true love which purifies the heart, and illu- 
mines life and the things of life with a steady glow— 
lighting up its dark passages, and investing its pleasant 
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walks with intenser brightness? I doubt it—and the || been thrown for the high road. Its timbers rested on 
neighbors doubted it all along—notwithstanding that Mrs. || everlasting foundations—the solid rocks on either shore,— 
Kennedy favored his suit, and almost quarrelled with the | between which, thirty feet below the bridge, the river dash- 
gentle Mary that she would not listen to him; preferring | ed along. At the same time, the bridge itself was low in 
as she did young Charles Hall, the carpenter—a whole | the ravine; for there was a steep descent on either side 
souled, earnest hearted fellow—industrious, though poor to reach its level. Above, a mill had been built, whose 
at present—and possessing an energy to overcome all huge over-shot water wheel, turning about down in the 
difficulties, and better still, loving Mary with a love that very depths of the ravine, dripping ever with spray, ad- 
made him feel like a giant in strength of determination. | ded to the romance of nature; while the water played 
He was the first to make a proposition and give their || over its dam in a clear unbroken sheet, lulling the senses 
charity form and shape. ‘‘ Come,” said he, “ Squire Has- with its monotonous hum. Below, on one side, birches, 
kins, there'll be one third of the lumber left after your || hemlocks and stunted pines shrouded the steep bank 
barn is finished; and if Dr. Jones will add a little to it | from the top to the very edge of the stream; and on the 
of what he’s got down at the mill, there would be full | other, just midway, was the table of land, proposed to 
enough to raise a snug little house. I'll build it free gra- | be given by Farmer Ware. Don’t you agree with me, 
tis, off and on, with some help from the neighbors about, | reader, that it was just the spot for Mary ? 

i] 


and they'll have a roof over their heads at any rate. Who } . 
| Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erected, 


rives the land ?”’ 3 : : : 
é ——e . _. »| and Mrs. Kennedy and Mary installed in possession. It 
There was a proposition! Who would refuse his mite? | ene ae ¢ ; 
ie aie os eer ._ | Was two stories in height, because a better view could be 
The minister with his eyes swimming, went up and taking , : : : 
; 4 s . | obtained by a little more elevation; and Charles was ever 
Charles by the hand, gave it a pressure that told his | ¢ j 
a || on the watch for the comfort of the being he loved. On 
Christian thankfulness ; for it was not so much the offer, | . 


; “ a a | the lower floor were two rooms, one for kitchen and par- 
as the readinesss and promptness with which it was | ° ’ . 

: ; : || lor in common—for under Mary’s housewifery, so far as 
made, which achieved the end. It kindled every heart | : : : 
: ie 3 neatness and arrangement were concerned, her kitchen al- 
in sympathy. ‘ You’re welcome to all that’s over after i " ; 

ila aig Pap ec ndtgy : : : ways looked liked a parlor—the other for a school room 
the barn’s completed,” said Squire Haskins with a smile. || ~ ’ 
| —for she was to have twenty little scholars all the year 


“ And about that lumber down to mill,” added Dr. | 
‘ | round, at twelve and a half cents a week each—and that, 


Jones, “ I’m only sorry I haint any team to haul it where ||. : : : : 
|} mind you, in a country village, so far inland, was quite 


i} 
i} 
i 


it will be wanted.” g for 1 Al bed 
. : . , an income for her. Above were two bed rooms; an 
“Never mind about that,” said Mr. Bliss, “my peo- | 


: | Mary’s, rest assured, was o c westerly side of the 
ple ‘Il be on hand with the cattle for that ’ere proceedur, fary’s, rest assured, was on the westerly sic 


house, looking up the stream—and fitted up with every 


e : . | possible convenience. 
“Come to my store for nails, Mr. Hall,” said the | Po ue convenies 


merchant. | Mary understood and appreciated the delicate man- 
Old gray-haired farmer Ware had had his head on his |, 9ge™ment Charles exhibited in all this,—indeed she knew 
/that she owed to him—to his enterprise and energy, 


guided by his love, the most of her present comfort ; and 


! 
jest as soon as the word's giv out.” | 


cane ever since Charles first spoke ; and now at his first 


pause, he lifted it up, and helf shutting one eye and squint- 
ing with the other at a corner of the mantel-piece—dont | she poured out upon him that intensity of affection which 
laugh, for he was one of the best men that ever lived, || ever fills woman's heart to overflowing when she is truly 
rough as he was—and the more intently he squinted at || loved. But she was not happy in her love. The house 
an object before uttering his thoughts, the more valuable | was finished—the school collected—and there in the midst 
the thoughts were sure to be—he lifted up his head, I | of nature’s glory, Mary had nothing to desire for mind or 
say, with his richest squint, and said in his slow unvar- body—yet with all, she was not happy. The laugh of the 
nished manner: children echoed merrily from the hills, and mingled with 

“ My farm, you know, butts on Snake river; and right || the sound of the waters, and to them, their idolized in- 
on the side as you go down to the bridge the land makes } structress wore always a cheering and alluring smile, but 
off jest as level as can be conceived on, for a consider’ble |, an aching void was beneath. The secret was here. Her 
distance. I guess, the fact is I know sartin, there’s| mother, a woman of strong prejudices, had imbibed a 
risin an acre in all on’t from the bridge down along. Now } dislike for Charles, which not all his goodness to her, in 
you're welcome to that ‘ere. It'll be snug, and enough , her lone widowhood, had overcome. Whenever he visi- 
on’t for alittle garding, leavin’ out what’s took for the | ted Mary, she testified by hints and inuendoes that he 
house to set on. If that don’t suit ye, say where you'd |, was disagreeable to her,—and she seemed to delight in 
rather have an acre or so—but I’m minded that’s a slick | tormenting her daughter by the open expression of her 
place.” | feelings, and by asserting her strong disapproval of the 

It was just the place for Mary. This flat spot was | connection. This treatment was aggravated by her en- 
one of the tables of land I have described above; and | couragement of Brady, who yet persévered in his suit, in 
the scenery around was glorious—a continual feast for | the face of Mary's coldness. I have said that I doubted 
her ardent imagination. Let me describe it to you. The | his love for her. Let me not be understood to mean that 
stream, not very large in its own proper dimensions, came |! he was guided solely by selfish motives—far from it. He 
foaming and dashing in tiny cataracts, through a deep | loved, perhaps, as well as he was capable of loving—but 
ravine, to mingle ite waters with the Connecticut. Across I by his very nature his attachments were tinctured with 
it, about a quarter of a mile from its mouth, a bridge had | alloy. He knew Mary to be one of a thousand in capa- 
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city—that she would make a capital dairy woman, and 
help a husband to get rich. We will give him credit for | 
some perception of her charms—but he was incapable | 
of fervent love. 
So waned the summer hours—and autumn’s ruddy | 
tinge pervaded nature. Winter came; and that too with 
its storms and bleakness passed away. Mary still taught | 
her little school—still bore the complainings and re- 
proaches of her mother with unrepining fortitude and sub- 
mission. She was kind as ever to her parent; but alas! 
she was compelled to meet her lover in stolen interviews, | 
and submit to receive in passive sufferance at least, the 
visits of her mother’s favorite, whom she now looked | 
upon with growing dislike. One day, in early spring, | 
Brady represented to her mother that a crisis must be 
attained—that he must learn decisively his standing with | 
her, as his home demanded a mistress speedily. Mrs. 
Kennedy told him that Mary show/d marry him; and | 
content to woo the daughter through the mother, he left | 


her, much pleased with the result of the interview. 


It was a fair deduction that he was unworthy of |, 
Mary, that he had so little refinement of feeling as thus to 
disregard her own disinelination to him, and rely for suc- 


cess on the influence of her parent. I do not mean the | 


refinement imparted by education—but that natural ele- || 
vation of character, that infusion of the ‘ Ideality’ of the 
Phrenologist, which tinctures the most uncultivated with | 

Poor Mary! She was full—too full of it for | 
It shed an influence over every connection of her | 


softness. 


peace. 
life. It lent a charm to her love, and made it doubly 
dear—but at the same time it sanctified the command of | 
a mother, and forbad infringement. But resolutely she | 
reasoned with that mother, when the stern unqualified 
command had been given to wed Brady, or live an exile 
from her parent’s heart for ever,—and when reasoning | 
proved abortive, she pleaded—earnestly—tearfully—on | 
her very knees, to be spared—but her mother was in- | 


flexible. | 

A curse had been threatened for disobedience ; could || 
she disobey! Within a fortnight, one lite fortright— 
she must surrender all her fondest anticipations, or lose 
Dreadful alternative! The mind not | 


j 


a parent’s smile ! 
constituted like her own, may sneer at her hesitation ; 
and see full justification and contentment in disobedience ; 
but to her the name of parent was holy. 

Her school had been dismissed early, for a storm had | 
been gathering for some days, and already the drops be- 
gan to fall. Now, as she sat by her chamber window, | 
pale as ashes, the clouds were pouring their treasures | 
merrily down. She resolved to consult the minister— | 
her well-tried friend; and Charles—her own Charles,— | 





at the thought of whom her bosom heaved, and her tears | 
mingled with the rain-drops,—and to make them the ar-_ 


biters of her fate. \ 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She had deter- | 
mined to trip up to the minister’s before school hours in 
the morning; but all the morning it was one continued 
pour—pour; and she could not leave the house. She had | 
no pupils that day on account of the storm, and her lone-_ 
liness and agitation were unrelieved by customary duty. | 


She had promised to meet Charles in the evening beneath t 


18 


light dawned upon her sleepless eyes 


| sunrise there was no pause in the rain-fall. 


, course. 


of awe stole through their hearts, and they stood motion- 
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an aged oak, their sacred trysting-place, but it poured 
down so as to prevent her, and oh, how much more sad- 


dening was this! All night—a sleepless night to her— 


| it was plash—plash—plash—upon the saturated earth; 


and the river’s roar—for two days and nights of rain had 
swelled it to a mimic torrent—sounded like the knell of 
desolation. She awoke and looked abroad, when day- 
All nature seem- 
ed resolved into wetness—and still, the third day, it was 
raining hard as ever. Again no pupils—again a dreary, 
But to- 
wards night it cleared away—the sun broke forth—the 


dreary day—and no cessation to the storm. 


atmosphere became sultry as in midsummer, and the 
drops glistened like pearls upon the trees. The birds 
that had begun to assemble from their more southerly so- 
journ during the cold weather, sung gaily on the branches, 
and all was lifeand light again. The change in nature’s 
aspect infused a kindred influence into Mary’s bosom, 
But about mid- 
night, after the strange sultriness had become oppressive, 


and she began to hope once more. 


distant thunder rolled sluggishly on the ear, giving warn- 
ing of a second change. Soon a rising breeze whispered 
through the trees—increasing every moment, until it 
blew a shrill whistle, as it careered round the corner of 
the house, and dashed the branches against each other, 
until they creaked and grated in the harsh collision. It 
died away for a moment, and nature was hushed in un- 
broken and awful repose; as though, for it was growing 


' blacker and blacker with the dense clouds, she was draw- 
| ing a long breath to prepare for a terrible conflict. Then 


the sharp lightning flash, followed, almost instantly, by a 
erash of thunder that made the very hills tremble to their 


| foundations, started sleepers bewildered from their beds, 


with dazzled eyes—and anon, all at once, torrents poured 


| down from the black sky, overpowering, in the sound of 


their contact with earth, the very roar of the stream. 
There was but that one peal of thunder—but until nearly 
The sun how- 
ever rose in majesty in an almost clear sky, and men 
felt that his beams would gladden them through the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of storm-- 
and finally this last half-night’s torrent; and it was a 
strange forgetfulness in some of Mary’s patrons to send 


‘their children to school that day, for a thought would 


suffice to convince, that when time had elapsed after all 
this flooding, for the surcharged rills and rivulets to pour 
their contents into the larger sireams, fearful freshets 
were to be feared. It was strange too, that Charles did 
not dream that the pride of his heart might be in danger. . 
Apathy seemed to have fallen like a mantle upon all ; and 
there were four or five little girls went skipping down the 


| hill to the bridge, a few minutes before the hour of assem- 


blage in the school-room, to drop sticks into the water, 
as they had been accustomed, and scream with delight as 
they were borne along, dashing against the stones in their 
But now, when they reached the bridge, a thrill 


less, and almost breathless, with the sticks in their hands 
that they Lad gathered highe> up the bank, as they gazed 
on the unusual aspect of the stream. It poured over the 
dam in a fierce and muddy cataract, hissing and boiling, 
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and being compressed into a narrower compass, by thie 
jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, it foamed be- 
tween them, imparting in its giant impetus, a tremble to 
both the bridge and its foundations. Now and then huge 
logs came dancing madly over the dam; and striking 
upon one end on the ledge beneath, leaped up into the air, 
and plunged in again. One, of more elastic fibre than 
the rest, struck the bridge in its fall, while the girls were 
upon it, and shattered the railing ; and then their min- 
gled fear and awe found utterance in screams, and they 
ran to the house, afraid to linger longer. 
unconcerned, took her station by the window in the school 
room, and could not keep her eyes from the river, so ter- 
ribly majestic was it in its flow. Finally she became in- 
terested in her duties and half an hour passed—and when 
again she looked out upon the water, it was verily within 
a few feet of the floor of the bridge—and its whole, foam- 
ing surface covered with logs and timber brought from 
above. The mill appeared half immersed in a boiling 
gulf, and then—in a moment—while she was looking 
upon it, and terror was palsying her heart, it tottered and 
wavered—and tearing away some of the main supports 
of the dam as it was upheaved from its foundations, 
dam, mill and all were dashed against the bridge. 
Wedged in between the eternal rocks that formed its 
abutments, it partially closed the natural channel, and 


the fast increasing waters swelled upwards—ay, poured | 


over the bridge—and swelled and swelled—all in a very 
minute—until, forcing a way around, on the side by 
Mary’s house—which you know was on the table of land, 
but a few feet above the level of the bridge—it came 
roaring on, and dividing a short distance above the house, 
a part tumbled into the ravine, while a part poured down 
the slight concavity between the house and the hill-side— 
the space being about fifteen feet wide. All this, as I 
say, was the work of a minute—and when Mary found 
voice to scream ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” these lone females 
and children were isolated there in the foaming waters, 
with none to counsel or to save! 


They rushed to the door—but to have attempted to 
force that furious current had been madness! 


death to remain too—for soon the stream was at the very 


It seemed 


door-sill—and when Mary took in her arms the last | 


of the paralyzed children to convey it up the stairs, every 
foot-fall «splashed in the water that now covered the floor! 
They screamed for help from the upper windows ;—how 
the thunder of the torrent mocked and drowned their 
feeble voices! Then the hope of life being past away, 
they kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to have mercy 
upon their souls! 

By this time, the stream had so risen as to half fill the 
lower story of the house, and conceal the bridge en- 
tirely, which, protected from the logs by the blockade on 
its upper side, still maintained its position. But this 
made the situation of the females and children the more 
dangerous; for timber, logs and wrecks of buildings 
sailed furiously by the house on either side, only prevent- 
ed from bearing it to destruction with its precious con- 
tents, by a tree that breasted their onsets and partially 
diverted their course. But now and then it failed to | 
check some tumbling fragment—which thundered against 


Mary, herself 


FRESHET. 


the dwelling—shivering the glass of the windows, and 
making every timber shake in the concussion—but 
making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver more! 
_ By and bye, one tardy villager after another appeared 
on the bank above, and though not a word they spoke 
could be heard by Mary and her mother in the fierce 
roaring, their frantic gestures too truly bespoke their hor- 
Then 


He darted down to the edge of the 


ror, and cast a deeper gloom upon the sufferers. 
Charles appeared. 
water—then up again—casting his eyes around in wild- 
ness, unknowing what todo! What a sight for his eyes 
to behold! There knelt Mary by the window, pale as 
death, with clasped hands and dishevelled hair, looking 
upon him and he helpless as an infant, in the face of 
that mighty danger! Yet he shouted to her to hope still, 
in a voice whose trembling testified to his own despair— 
and not a sound of which reached her ears. Once or 
twice, in very madness, he would have sprung into the 
torrent—but was held forcibly back by the villagers. 
Brady came too—and his comparative calmness formed 
a strong contrast to the wild anxiety which Charles ex- 
hibited. 
them; and shook his head at every plan suggested by 


He at once declared that nothing could save 


one and another. 


“It is vain—all vain,” he cried again. “ They can- 
not be saved !” 

“ Liar!’ cried Charles, with quivering lip and start- 
ing tears, “‘ she must—she shall be saved!’ He rush- 
ed once more to the water’s brink—once more would 
Then, 


wringing his hands in very agony, as a huge log struck 
the house and crashing through the side, inclined it fear- 


have plunged in, and was again drawn back. 


fully, he burst into a frenzied laugh as he exclaimed, “ I 
have it! I have it! follow me! follow me!” 
| The village was half a mile distant. To that he 
directed his rapid course, followed by his townsmen, the 
most regarding him now as a poor maniac—but some, 
among whom were the scarcely less maddened parents 
of the exposed children, inspired with sudden hope. 
Charles paused, breathless, at the tall ‘Liberty pole’ on 
the green. “ Dig it down,” he cried, “ for heaven’s sake, 
quick! quick! or they are lost!” 
What will not men’s energies accomplish in an emer- 
_geney like this! They canght his fire of hope—they 
sprung to toil—the pole was rooted up in a few moments 
_—horses were chained to it as speedily—and away 
they went with their burden on the full gallop,—as 
‘though the very beasts knew that many precious lives 
Arrived at the bank, 
the pole was slid down, until Charles’ accurate percep- 
tion of the proper distance arrested it; and then, lifted 
upon its end, it was directed to the house, and the females 
being motioned from the window, it was so truly aimed, 
that it struck the sill! 
arose! That overtopped the torrent’s roar, and filled the 
ears of the endangered ones with gladness. Quicker 
than thought, Charles divested himself of a portion of his 
clothing, and hanging from the pole, ascended to the 
window by the aid of his hands and feet, above the boil- 
ing tumult below, fast as a practised sailor climbs the 
mast. 


were depending on their speed. 


Oh, Heaven—what a shout 
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“Come Mary, said he, not a moment is to be lost!” || 

“ The children first !’’ she resolutely said. 1 

Ife knew her moral resolution. He revered her self- || 
sacrifice in that awful hour; and yielded without a word | 
of argument. Fastening a child to his back with shawls | 
and handkerchiefs, he returned as he had come, and safely || 
deposited his burden. Why need I multiply words? 
Thus did he restore all those five children safely to the |, 
arms of their parents—when not the parents themselves || 
or one other villager dared to brave death as he did, in | 
hisaid! But Mary and her mother were in danger still 1 
—yes—hideous danger—for the house was assailed now 1 
by stroke after stroke, and yielded more and more, and) | 
it was plain, must soon be swept away. Charles was in | 





the room again— || 
“Now Mary! Now Mary!” } 
“ My mother before me!” } 
He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his strength, \ 
nerved as it was by the excitement of the crisis, was al- | 
most gone. But the face of the girl wore the calmness | 
and elevation of an angel: all the tumult of fear had | 
vanished—the sting of death had passed already away, 
and he knew as before, that she was not to be shaken. 
But before he left her, he strained her to his bosom, | 
and kissed her lips, cheek, and forehead, and looked | 


OE.---LINES. 





When the morning birds are singing 
In their sweet retiring wildness— 
When the evening breeze is flinging 
Odors where it walks in mildness— 
Know that every gentle lisper 
Leaves its gift at Zoe’s shrine; 
Birds and zephyrs ever whisper 
Love and duty—just like mine. 


When the fruits or flowers are rarest, 
As the Spring or Autumn flushes— 
When the sky and stars are fairest, 
And the fountain clearest gushes— 
Fruits and flowers have incense for you— 
Sky and stars light up your shrine, 
And the fountain streams adore you, 
With a passion—just like mine. 


I have seen you smile so warmly 
On these tokens of devotion— 
Waves and winds that sued so calmly, 
You have answered with emotion ; 
Birds, and fruits, and flowers have rendered 
Colder worship at your shrine, 
And your heart, to all they rendered, 
Was awake—why not to mine ? 





upon her in agony, as he said “ farewell!”—for he_ 
felt, while the shattered house reeled at every frequent || 
crash against it, that he should never see her more | 


alive! Then he lashed Mrs. Kennedy to his back, and, 


Buffalo. B. G. 








Original. 
LINES. 





as he had done with the children, descended with her. 
But it was slowly—painfully—and when he reached the 
shore, he laid motionless for a moment, breathing hard | 
in his exhaustion; while the blood covered his lacerated || 
hands and feet. But Mary was not yet saved!—his own | 
Mary! He sprang to the pole again—he entered the | 
chamber—he appeared with her at the window! The }| 
house tottered as though suspended on a point! They | 
shouted to encourage him; and he started on this last de- | 
scent! Once—twice—three times, he hung without mo- 
tion, in his absolute exhaustion! Yet again he started! | 
He approaches the shore! Their hands aJmust touch } 
him! They have indeed, grasped his feet!—and now, |) 
while house, pole, and all go thundering down the abyss, | 
the lovers are drawn to the safe, dry bank! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. Was 
he not worthy of Mary’s hand, which Mrs. Kennedy |, 
now freely accorded to him? You may well imagine how 
he strides forward to wealth and honor—a man like that ! | 
—with such a wife to encourage him ! 

| 
} 


Original. 
SONG—TO ZOE. 
Wrens you see the lake-waves glisten, 
As the moonlight pours above them— 
When to their soft sounds you listen, | 
As the zephyrs gently move them, 
Deem you not that love and duty 
Prompt them thus to speak and shine ? 
Due to Zoe's heart and beauty 


Is their homage—so is mine. 








BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


Tue following lines were written sume time since for the port- 
folio of a young American actress,“ who has since retired to 
the quiet of domestic life. They were suggested by wituess- 
ing her performance of Christine of Sweden. 


In sooth, a queen; a gentle, loving queen! 
So true to nature, as to cheat the will 
From all observance of the mimic scene, 
To bow in reverence of thy matchless skill. 
Thy brow, which well the diadem became, 
Beamed with the light and purity of truth; 
While the clear eye flashed well and wild the flame, 
From the soul’s altars, fed by hope and youth! 


And then the high-wrought tales of woman's love, 
Shackled by chains of custom and of state, 

Which the fond heart strives vainly to remove, 
Preferring to be loved, than to be great. 

From thee, the tale came like a pleasant dream, 
Cheating the heart, and robbing it of care. 

Alas, that this all bright and glorious theme 
Should wild Delusion’s fleeting raiment wear. 


We may observe thy course, and watch thy star 
Brighten with years, along thy Drama's heaven, 
No envious clouds thy onward fame to mar, 
All threatening tempests from thy pathway driven. 
With such rare powers to cultivate the Muse, 
Genius to model, judgment to refine, 
Who may behold thy flight, and yet refuse 
To crown thee champion of the “ Sacnep Nixe.” 





* Miss Emma Wheatley. 
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146 A MODEST BLOOMING FLOWER. 


A MODEST BLOOMING FLOWE 
BALLAD. 


COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


At evening's peaceful hour 


Its form no more is seen; 


Around that silent bower 


The with’ring wind hath been! 


Like that poor faded flower, 


Alas! my bright hopes seem 


Wreck’'d in affection’s bower— 


Their memory but a dream ! 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


LITERARY REVIEW. : || “ Latin Lessons” was, and by its general popularity was uni- 
versally admitted to be the best volume which had then met the 
public eye ; and yet we have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
| “Greek Lessons” better, and in prophesying for thema yet 
| wider field of honor and utility. This is as it should be. The 
enterprise of the publishers, and the indefatigable industry of 
|, the editor, deserve to meet a rich remuneration, and America 
does honor to herself in showing that she can both appreciate 
, and will reward the toils of those who serve her honestly, and 
| without grudging either time or trouble. 


Tue fruitfulness of book issues, is an accurate thermometer | 
of our country’s prosperity ; it is the literay man’s “ Commer- 
cial Report.” By it he gages advancement and depression, 
with as much certainty as the merchant arrives at the same 


result by watching the prices of money, and the sales of stocks. 
Now take our word for it, we are doing grandly at this present 
time. Let us count. Here are one, two—some thirty to forty | 


volumes on our table, to be introduced to the public. The 
country is prosperous, most assuredly. 


Cuevery: by Lady Bulwer: Harper & Brothers.—This real- Puantasmion: S. Colman.—This 1s « romance, supposed to 


ly well-written work, from the peculiar circumstances which } re me ee em see . ra — ve 
have given it birth, and the truth, that it attempts to disclose |! S nete on prheveaes os - ae ; eee es ne Page 
the domestic peculiarities of that great author, the husband of | think M ro wae ; ; ve ribocictararins rn wre rm e 
the authoress of the volumes herself, has obtained for it wider | — _ se len has mistake a his ground = accounting for, 
and more diverse criticism than literary productions usually and eaguing ageinet the meray engenen -" ae ay 
meet with. The celebrity of the satirised husband seems to — to works, the offepring of far-soarings of imagination 

. | into the supernatural and ideal. He ascribes it to the fact that 


have won for him much partiality, and to have led many of our }) ,, ; 

aR  . || “too many of the age, have been content with the most clegant 
critics in their man-service, to forget the principles of courtesy | E . : ‘igh 

: : ; || essays of Fancy, which have ministered to a sorrowful taste, 

toalady. Now we have no doubt that the main facts in rela- || : 

; | and been praised because they were pleasing. 

tion to her domestic troubles, as related by Lady Bulwer, are || 7 


strictly true. All flesh is frail, and the author of Pelham has || 
: 4 : | reaction of the spirit of our institutions, and the more engros- 
doutless, as great, perhaps a greater share than mortals in 


’ 1 sing pursuits of our population upon the mental desires. The 
general. Why not? How reasonable to suppose that when he i 


i f ft f iof infl || mind is an aggregate of powers, and of a consequence, exhibits 
Ba possessed of influence 
found himself one of the greatest of men, sessec }} ® variety of tastes, one or another predominating according to 


and standing which would enable him to ally himself to blood | .),, predominant action of one or another power. It is in vain 
thrice refined in the crucible of aristocracy, he should despise | | to reason with the strictly mathematical mind, whose highest 
the wife of humble birth, whom he had taken to his bosom in | | visions of the beautiful are verified in the happy unravelment 
his own humbler days—that his proud mother should spur him || of an abstruse theorem—that enthusiasm in such a connexion 
on to insult and degrade her? This is the most probable | is absurdity—that the vapory forms of the ideal, alone deserve 
translation of the matter; and -p eee admit no apology for | || the outpourings of the soul’s deep emotions. In like manner, 
Bulwer's repudiation of his wife—his open intercourse with || two differently constituted minds find the highest gratification 
another, and his permission to that other to usurp his name. || of the spirit of song within them in widely diverse combina- 
We look only with sentiments of indignation upon the apology | tions of tone. To the one, a concerted piece, although its har- 
for Bulwer, put forth by an American, who (unjustly ?) comes in || mony be triumphantly complete, is unpleasant as the most jar- 
for his share of ridicule in these pages, that he has, since his | ring discord; while a simple touching melody entrances his 
marriage, “ become the greatest of men, and she the fattest of senses. To the other, the position is exactly reversed. Criti- 
women.” The marriage tie, in the solemn service of the ! cism, finding its standard in the taste of the critic, in vain at- 
English church, is, “for better and for worse ;” and if the | | tempts to reconcile these diversities. The two can only be led 
repletion of Lady Bulwer’s cellular tissue disappointed the || to unanimity by a radical change in the constitution of one or 
great man, he should have borne the infliction of nature with | the other of their minds. 


” 


We opine 
that a better solution of the problem may be discovered in the 


! 


1} 


submissive lenity towards the sufferer. Lady Bulwer seems to | The American people, by position, by habits, by pursuits, by 
have issued the book as a last resource ; seeking her redress in || the spirit of their government itself, and finally, the result of 
public indignation. the action of all these upon them, by their very mental consti- 


Cuartes Tyarece: by G. P. R. James: Harper & Broth- } Suttons, are, in a measure, adverse tothe Romantic. When the 
ers.—Does not this author write too fast—not, perhaps, too much || diffusion of wealth has introduced leisure and those refined 
so to please the public, but far too much so for the advance- | } luxuries of mind and body to which it gives birth, a change in 
ment of his reputation ? His facility is prodigious, truly ; and | ‘taste may gradually be expected. But there are doubtless 
he is one of the ablest of our novelists. But we seem to look | many at the present day, who will read this romance with de- 
back to “ Richelieu ” and “ Mary of Burgundy,” with a feeling | light. 
that their author should have improved upon those admirable || “Elegant Essays of Fancy” appeal to those powers of the 
volumes, and that he has scarcely done so. But the public | mind of which they are the offspring in the writer ; and it is in 
welcome his works ; for his fertile mind produces nothing indif- | ¥®!" to underrate or decry them. They cannot be argued out 
ferent. This steam-writing, however, is not the safest vehicle | ofexistence ; nor can peculiar schools of poetry and romance be 
to immortality. | argued into vogue. We should have been pleased to enter 


| more fully into the subject; but limited space forbids. 
Tae GenTLeEMAN oF THE OLD Scnoor: by G. P. R. James: 


Harper & Brothers.—Haste, that stumbling-block to genius, is || JustLee or THE Constitution: by John Q. Adams: S. 
imprinted on every page of this work. It is true, it possesses Colman.—This is the oration delivered by Mr. Adams at the 
much interest, but the railroad speed of its construction is its i request of the New York Historical Society, on the fiftieth 
worst bane. Some of its characters are well drawn—its de- |! anniversary of the inauguration of Washington as President of 
scriptions varied and truthful, as James has proved himself | the United States, on Thursday, the 30th of April, 1789. It had 
well capable of producing ; but over all is spread the filmy and | been declared by the hearers, to be worthy of its distinguished 
shrouding mantle of haste. The novel was issued at too late a author ; and no doubt, will prove as gratifying in the closet. 

period in the month to admit of a decision upon its merits, 


otherwise than thus iv general terms. Mr. Colman has lately issued several small works. Among 


| 

| 

them are “ John Smith’s Letters” about the disputed territory, 
Harpers’ Crassicat Seaies.—Anthon’s Greek Lessons.— by the original Jack Downing, and “ Rose and her Lamb,” and 

These volumes do, in truth, succeed each other with a rapidity , other tales, for children. The Carvills have received more 

so marvellous, that we are almost tired of chronicling them ; and i numbers of “ Jack Sheppard,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and we 

with an improvement so marked and decided, that without hav- find, also, on our table, the year’s Report of the Directors of the 

ing recourse to almost fulsome praise, we are almost ata loss | Institution for the Blind, from which we are happy to gather 

how to find words whereby to testify our admiration. The || the progressive prosperity of that institution. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 149 


Birps aND Fiowers: by Mary Howitt: Weeks, Jordan & 


Co.—Here is a pretty book, and is full of pretty things in verse. | 


Who hasn’t read some of the sweet productions by this author- 
ess? This little book treats of country things, and may it be 
read and have the effect desired by the authoress; to convey to 


many a heart the relish for the enjoyment of quiet, country , 


pleasures; a love for every living creature, and that strong 
sympathy which must grow in every pure heart for the great 
human family.— Wiley & Putnam. 

TREATISE ON THE Dania: by E. Sayers: Weeks, Jordan 


& Co.—This little treatise on the Dahlia and Cactus, two | 
tribes of flowers very dear to the lovers of these precious orna- | 


ments of nature, will be much praised, doubtless, by those inte- 
rested. It is intended to lead to the improvement of these 
tribes, and is the result of the personal experience of the author 
in their cultivation. He acknowledges, also, his indebtedness 
to the works of Paxton and Mackintosh, two of the most emi- 
nent floriculturists in Great Britain — Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue Runs of ATHENS, AND OTHER Poems: by G. Hill: |, 


Otis, Broaders & Co.—The author tells us in an advertisment 
that the first piece in the collection, was begun at Pirzeus in 
1828; at which time Athens was held by the Turks, and was in 


its extreme state of ruin and desolation. It was published anony- | 
mously in 1831. {t appears to us the best poem in the volume, | 
and has many passages of considerable beauty. The versifica- | 


tion of all the pieces we have perused, is generally correct ; 
although the author has not that sparsely scattered gift to make 
the very flow of the words breathe melody. His vocabulary is 


not sufficiently rich. The poetry is, on the whole, creditable ; | 


whether it will carve for him a nitche in the temple of Fame, is 


more questionable. The versifier has to contend with that wil- | . 
|, erman deserves ample credit for overcoming all obstacles in 


fulness of taste which demands the best poetry or none, while | 
comparatively meagre prose passes her custom house unsearch- 
ed. The book is “ got up” with true Boston neatness. 
CnuaRacrer or Scuitcter: by Mrs. Ellet: Otis, Broaders & 
Co.—We have but partially perused this volume, and abandon 
it for the time being, to pursue pressing avocations, with eager- | 
ness to resume it. It is a signal credit to its authoress, and to 
our female literature. The chasteness, perspicuity and ele- 
gance of its style, united to a due degree of strength, are not | 
the least conspicuous of its merits; while its philosophy and | 


critical accuracy are strikingly superior. We are not indulg- || 


ing in fulsome and unjustifiable adulations. When the reader | 
has perused but a few of its first pages, discussing the theory | 
and genius of Schiller, he will certify without hesitation to our 
commendation.— S. Colman. | 
Apam Burr: by Douglass Jerrold: Lea & Blanchard.— 
The title is conferred on these volumes by the first tale they | 
contain; the volumes being made up of eight tales, contribu- | 
tions to various English Magazines. Some authors, favored by 
prosperous winds, sail into port bravely, and dispose of their | 
cargoes rapidly, while others are compelled to lay off and on, 
and do not find at last so favorable a market with equally vala- 
able wares. Thus Jerrold, well appreciated as he is, has not | 
full credit for his genuine humor. We presume we should be | 
excommunicated for high treason, to draw a comparison be- | 
tween any humorous writer who ever has lived, does live, can 
live, or will live in all time henceforward, and the lauded Dick- | 
ens; but as much as we admire that writer, we are so forgetful 


of ourselves as to dare to say, that in many of his tales, Jerrold 


} 
i 
} 
i 


equals him; and the reader will agree with us if he will pur- 


chase these books, lay prejudice aside, and read them.—The | 
Carvills, 

Skxercnes or Statesmen: Lea & Blanchard.—It is unne- 
cessary for us to more than mention the title of this issue, and 
of two other volumes bythe same a@ethor and publishers, “ enti- | 
tled “Sketches of Pablie ” The fame of Lord | 
Brougham is his s biographies, elabo- 
rated and revised im the journals in which 
they primarily ap been chronicled ar 
standing in the highest gamk ef tHe @ssx.ys of the day ; worthy 
of the pen that wrote them. "Phe style of Brougham is severely | 










chaste, and the more vigorous for its freedom from luxuriance ; | 





while it is characterised by peculiar point. Besides, when he 
chooses to indulge in it, he is master of the most biting and 
withering sarcasm. We find all these qualities in the volumes 
before us; while the candid manner in which he treats those 
who have been his warmest political enemies—Canning, for 
instance—never withholding praise where it is deserved, ele- 
vates himselfin the mind of the reader. Probably no juster 
view of the great public men of England of later days can be 
found, than is contained in these admirable sketches.— The 
| Carvills, and Wiley & Putnam. 

IsapeL; or, Sicity: Lea & Blanchard.—The antiquities of 
Sicily, says our author, in the modest preface to be expected 
from him, are eminently worthy of observation ; but the incon- 
venience attending a visit to them, are such as to suggest, even 
in the mind of the enthusiastic traveller, frequent doubts wheth- 

| er the gratification thus offered is not more than counterbal- 
| anced by the discomfort consequently incurred. The scenery, 


| . . 
| too, is peculiar, and often unsurpassed for beauty and pictu- 


resque effect; yet it is only at certain periods that the weather 
|| is such as to do justice to its characteristic charms. The long 
and rigid quarantines to which the voyager is liable, the want of 
commodious inns, and the absence of carriage-roads to some of 
the most interesting localities, are also essential drawbacks to 
the pleasure of the tourist, especially if he be fresh from the supe- 
| rior facilities ofthe continent. To one who sympathises warm- 
| ly with his race, there are, in addition, many painful associa- 
| tions constantly awakened by the existent poverty and degra- 
|| dation of the Sicilians, but ill caleulated to cheer his sojourn. 

| We have often wondered what causes operated to create the 
vacuum which exists in literature in regard to the “ granary of 
Rome,” which are now thus succinctly explained. Mr. Tuck- 


obtaining the knowledge which he has embodied in this inte- 
resting volume.— The Carvills. 
ConceaLMeNT: Lea & Blanchard.—This novel appears 
| anonymously, but is sufficiently interesting to justify its author 
in continuing his contributions to this bravely-contested field of 
literature, 
Tue Barser or Paris: Carey & Hart.—Paul de Kock has 
won an enviable reputation. He secks not his laurels in that 
| fashionable school of the light French literature of the present 
day, of which Victor Hugo is the father, and which, discard- 
ing nature and the natural as something contemptible, deals in 
that bombastic style and monstrosity of incident, which, intend- 
ed for the sublime, prove incontestibly the truth of the adage 
from a great man’s mouth, that “ there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous ;” and that the writers of this school 
have not stopped short of this fatal step. Paul de Kock is 
more domestic, and deserves his reputation.— Wiley & Putnam. 


| 


Francia’s Reign or Terror: Carey & Hart.—These vol- 
umes form a sequel to the “ Letters from Paraguay,” by the 
same author—are written in a plain, unambitious, yet pleasing 
style, and as they enter quite a new field of historic illustration, 
are very welcome. 


| Lapy Curvery, tue Woman or Honor: Carey & Hart.— 
| A pamphlet with the above title has been sent to us. It is intend- 
ed, doubtless, as an offset to Lady Bulwer’s noted satire on her 
husband. It is a miserable affair. For an author to discourse 
of the “sanctity of our homes” as an argument against Lady 
Bulwer, and in defence of so notorious a violator of that sancti- 


ty as Bulwer, is insulting to the community. 

| Tue Dwarr: by James Rees: F. Saunders.—This is a dra- 
'matic poem. The author throws down the gauntlet to criticism, 
wherefore he will probably be the more wofully belabored, as 


| the courageous in battle are more exposed to death. Some pas- 


sages of his production are good, some bad, some stolen. Much 
is metrical in the measure, while there is a sufficient sprinkling 
of false metre, or no metre at all, to destroy the effect of what is 
good or passable. Mr. Rees should have polished his work 
more, either for profit or fame. Taking its defects and the rather 
braggadocio preface into view, we cannot estimate the influen- 
ces to publication ; for what is to be gained by the issue of a bad 


poem? 
























































THEATRICALS.--- 


THEATRICALS. 
Tue Parx.—An event of moment in current theatrical annals 
We refer to 
Praise 


has occurred at this theatre since our last issue. 
the farewell engagement and benefit of Miss Ellen Tree. 
of her exalted impersonations, after the various eulogies we have 
pronounced upon her several characters as she has appeared in 
them, would be superfluous, Suffice it to say, that she mani- 
fested her admirable judgment to the close—presenting to the 
attention of her audiences during her late engagement, only 
those plays which combine opportunity for the display of her 
unrivalled abilities, with the loftiest reaches of poetic genius; 
thus leaving glorious picturings wpon the memory, bright and 
unobseured. 

She has left the American stage, after her short sojourn 
among us, bearing with her the heartfelt regrets of all true lov- 


ers of histrionic art. Possessing far-soaring talent, aided by a 


perfect mastery of the mysteries of her profession, the result of | 
long experience, criticism of the sternest school has been often | 
foiled in its eager gaze for prey, and compelled to turn disap- | 


pointed, away. With a spirit imbued with the pure ideal, as 
well as the enthusiasm of passion, the latter has become exalted 
by the influence of the former, and the fairest creations of the 
poet’s wand have been invested with a yet more enchanting 
brilliancy. lon—that gem of poetry—charms in the closet; 
but its realization in the acting of Miss Tree, fulfils, ay, surpas- 
ses the conception of imagination. 

She has left us, to the deep sorrow of all who seek from the 
drama something more than empty show and frivolous amuse- 
ment; who regard it, in its truthfulness, as Nature’s mirror, 
capable of blending instruction with its more vain illusions. It 
is by the performances of such as Miss Tree—such as love and 
honor their profession and themselves, that this result is pro- 
duced; and those who hope much from the drama in this light, 
weep a beaming star lost from their thinly-studded hemisphere. 

But we anticipate her early return to us. It is true, the dra- 
ma languishes at home, and has need for such as herself—master 
spirits—to purify and elevate it. But it were better it should 
wallow a while in it 
welcome this favorite actress to our shores again. 

A new aspirant for tragic honors has presented himself during 
the last month to the public, on the Park boards. He bears the 
name—ominous—we know not whether of good or evil—of G. 
¥F. Cooke. When we say that he promised well, we have said 
much for him. The dramatic neophyte has much to contend 
with. 
the stage; while art, unaided by one scintillation of genius, may 


Genius, unassistel by art, cannot soar to distinction on 


often entrap the judgment, and bear away unmerited applause. | 


Moderate success, where art is lacking, is of much expectation. 
We therefore hope much from Mr. Cooke. 

The seeond engagement of Mons. and Madame Taglioni, during 
the latter part of the month, was not attended with that eclat 
which might have been expected from a theatrical community 
possessing a decided fondness for graceful dancing. 
ly coukl not be attributed to deficiency in these artists to fulfil 
the high expectations which had been formed of them, since 
they have manifested themselves to be skilful in their art toa 
high degree. 
season—but more probably is owing to their introduction to 
the public in pieces which have been so often repeated, as to 
have somewhat palled upon the appetite. 


ing demonstrations of success. 

NationaL.—The vocalists, who have been so instrumental 
during the past season in contributing to the palmy fortunes of 
this establishment, have concluded their final engagement. In 
its progress, Rossini’s delightful opera of La Gazza Ladra was 
produced ; and we were somewhat mortified that the house was 
not flied to ite utmost capacity; for surely, the lovers of har- 
mony could not desire—certainly can seldom enjoy richer music, 
better presented. This opera stands only second or third in 
merit in the list of the works of its author, It is full of glorious 
harmonies. In most operas, the music lacks much of effect, if 
the words, its vehicle, be undistinguished; but so perfect is 


degradation; and we opine that we shall | 


It certain- | 


It may have been the result of the warmth of the | 


Under more favora- | 
ble circumstances, they cannot fail of receiving the most gratify- 


EDITORS’ 


TABLE. 


|| this, that the ear drinks in its sweet concorde, and feasts upon 
| the banquet, desiring no addition to its own excellence. We 
are constrained to compress our observations upon the achicve- 
ments of the vocalists in it, to the simple assertion, that they 
won fresh laurels, The opera is very dependant for success 
upon the talent of the orchestra; and much credit is due to Mr. 
Penson, its leader, and the gentlemen who compose it, for their 
brilliant execution. 
The benefits were well attended, the public expressing its 
gratification to the close. Amilie has lost none of its attractions. 


Bowery.—The pageantries which are so skilfully and gor- 

geously presented at this theatre, will prove asin by-gone days, 

| the architects of its fortunes. Thronged houses assemble to 

|| gaze in admiration on the gilded blazonry of the scenic art, and 
'| the feats of the noble and docile horse. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 
Our Fasnion-PLates.—Some of our earnest friends of the 
| press, have suggested that it would be an improvement to our 
plates to have them colored. Thanking them for their interest 
| in us, we reply, that coloring would be incompatible with the 
extreme finish of the engraving. It might seem, perhaps, at 
a cursory glance, that a desire to avoid expense induces us to 
issue our fashion-plates without coloring ; but this idea will be 
‘excluded, we hope, when we inform our readers that the ex- 
pense of coloring would be utterly insignificant in comparison 
with the outlay now bestowed. Plates prepared for coloring, 
are mere outlines—ours are elaborate engravings. We have 
been governed by a desire to present our subscribers with the 
best means to ascertain the current fashions. The cut of the 
dress, and the peculiarities of its trimmings and accompani- 
ments, are the desirable points. The color we might give would 
influence none; for that is selected by every lady in reference 
| to harmony with her complexion, or to gratify her own taste, 
Since, then, coloring would be much of a saving to us, we are 
disposed to think that our motives will be appreciated by those 
“ earnest friends.” 
|, Nuisio’s.—We announced in our last number, that there were 
sundry overturnings and additions at Niblo’s, by which this en- 
terprising caterer for public amusement intended to enhance 
the satisfaction of a visit to his fairy land. He has succeeded. 
| The charmed sense can ask no more; and in addition to- the 
stationary beauties with which he has invested his retreat, the 
new saloon offers every evening the light vaudeville, the plea- 
sant melody, the rich swell of instrumental harmony, or the mad 
freaks of some of Nature’s wonderful oddities. We need not 
add that the enchanting scene is nightly thronged. 


} 


Tuatcuep House Garpen.—This is the season for fruits 
and flowers ; when Nature puts on her robe of beauty, and the 
denizen of the crowded and noisy city may relieve the monoto- 
ny of artificial life by discoursing with her charms. The eager 
inquiry is heard around, “‘ Where shall we go? Where shall 
we find the sweetest fruits and the fairest flowers?” We know 
| we shall be doing a service to our city readers by announcing 

the Thatched House Garden at Jersey City, as one of the most 
beautiful of summer resorts. You cannot go in a pleasanter 
' direction—a more convenient distance—and you cannot find, if 
our taste may be aliowed the umpirage, a scene of richer delight. 


Sutty’s Vicroria.—So! Here is her Majesty in regal 
state! Upon our word, a nice-looking little body! Fancy her 
just as she stands there, with one foot elevated upon the step to 
the throne, exclaiming to Sir Robert Peel, “I'll have none of 
your interfering with the ladies of my bed-chamber; so trump, 
old fellow!” These, as will be secn, are not the verbatim 
et literatim words, but much to the same effect. It is a fine 
painting. We might suggest what seemed to us trifling faults, 
but as a whole, it is an honor tecthe artist and the country. 
The ladies must all visit this little great woman. It makes re- 
publicans smile somewhat to view this portraiture of the femi- 
nine incarnation of British Majesty, but there is no mistake in 
the spirit of Victoria, and her determination to occupy the 
throne to some purpose. 
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